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THE OREGON QUESTION. 
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weskl } new world, 
itered by the river Oregon, 
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minutes, 


five 


gix hi red om , to the ridges of 
the Rocky or Oregon mountains. The 


river which, 





name is taken irom the 
long bef » its actual disce very had 
been supposed to exist be yond the 
mountains, and which was first called 
the Ore: 2 J i in Carver of 
Connecticut, who travelled in the interi- 
or o| t conti it in 1766. i] ww he 
got the name, or whether he invented it 
h I ‘ L the present 
da\ t ‘| was not 
act till 1792, 1 o 
until then | { lous. 
Th ith i Li! nd i 
now I { t Line try 
from which | re pa red 
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ewe 8 Ae ee .” 
This country is tra d by ridges 
*We use the words *“* America” and 
using another « vation for the 


tion it 


continent, 


lofty mountains. The shores are 
bold and high ; in many parts, moun- 
tains rising immediately from the sea, 
the 48th parallel there are few 
or islands, but further north there 
are thousands of islands, and a net-work 

ys and peninsulas. The valleys 
of the interior are y harrow. 
The climate is drier and milder by many 
degrees than on the Atlantic side in the 
same latitudes. Of the soil, diflerent 
accounts have been given, some repre- 
of 
The most va'uable portion 
f the river, 


of 


| p to 


inlets, 


of bays 


cenerally 


senting it as fertile, and others as 
little value. 
ol 


it undoubte dly lies south ¢ 
though by far the best 
territory, for its harbors and maritime 
advantas lies strait of 
Fuca. To us as a trading power on 
the Pacific, these are invaluable. 

Until within a few years there have 
but settlements : a few 


mission iry st 


| irt ofl the 


vuund the 


are 


scanty 
trading posts and 
American 
lately set in that direction, and no- 


| 
thing Dut some iatal m 


ations. 


emigration 


o ssle] on our part, 
ie portions being 


occupied ina few years by our country- 


can prevent its habitab 


men, and a vast trade thence carried on 
over all the Pacific. 

This country is claimed by America* 
as belonging exclusively to her; while 
England claims, not an exclusive right 


in any | it, but a right to occupy 


art ol 


*« American” tional sense only, 


lo men- 


in a ni 
whenever we have occ: 


s10n 
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and settle it, in common with America 
and other nations. 

The discussion between the two gov- 
ernments has grown to be an angry 
one; and if we were to judge by the 
late declarations of the English minis- 
try, there remains no arbitrament but 
the sword. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that the government of Great 
Britain can seriously think of pushing 
their pretensions to the extent of a war, 
while we are confident that our gov- 
ernment, in maintaining the 
of America, will see the 
ty of discussing them with moderation 
as well as firmness, doing no act to 
provoke, and sedulously abstaining from 
even the appearance of disregard 
while it 
» perform 
It is time that the inso- 
Englishmen, now 


rionts 


proprie- 


ng the 
obligation of treaties. But 


does this, it has also a duty t 


to Americans. 


lence of become 


almost habitual, were rebuked. Let us 
indeed be just; Jet us appear just; and 
let England and consequences take 


care of themselves. 

That we may present a concise as 
well as a just view of the real merits of 
this question of the Oregon, we shall en- 
deavor to condense into as small a space 
as possibile the 
and of public law, on which our rights 
are founded. In 


strive to omit 


both of fact, 


. | 
grounds 


doing this we shall 


material to 


nothing 
the inquiry. 

What are the rules of public law, by 
which the q 


is to be judced ? i 


nestion of right, in this case. 
iev are these: 


1. That in respect to newly discov- 


ered countries, the first d verer ha 
the prior right to occupy, provided he 
does so within a reasonable time 
What is a reasonable time depend 
upon the nature of the country, the 
uses to which it may be applied, and 


the wants of mankind in respect to it. 
If, for example, it were a rich West 
India island, the first discoverer could 
not rightfully prevent oth 


occupying and cultivating it if he did not 


*r nations trom 


see fit soon to do so himself. If on the 


> a remo 


hand it wer ' 
be no necessity of 


other é 
island, there wouk 


, e barren 
immediate occupation. 

2. That if the first discoverer does 
not occupy within this reasonable time, 
he is deemed to have abandoned his 
right, and the next discoverer stands as 
if he had first, and so on 
though any number of discoverers. 


been the 
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3. That the discovery of a river is 
deemed the discovery of its course and 
branches, and of 


it. 


the country drained by 


4. That all treaties and encagementg 
between governments, of an executory 
nature, are annulled by a subsequent 
war. 

With these rules before us,let us ex- 
amine the questions of fact. The first 
the new world were all 
made on its east: The Pacific 
vered by Balboa at 

No pe rson however, 
lar 
when Ferrelo, a pilot 


penetrated to 


settiements in 


rn snores. 


ocean was dist 
Panama in 1513 
ventured t 

as Oregon till 1543, 


» the north west coast as 


in the service of Spain, 








the latitude of 43. Thirty-six years 
afterwards, Drake made h famous 
voyage round the world, and it is main- 
tained by the English gov nent that 
he sailed as hich on this coast as 48 ; but 
while one account of his voyage has it 
18. the other has it 43; and th 1 


ere 18 vood 
account is 


th 


Lie 


reason to think that this last 


pancy in 


» accounts destroys their value as 


evidence, and no reasonable person 
would think of resting any title upon 
them Lr did not land on any 
part of this coast, and from that 


neriod for about two hundred years no 





Englishman visited it The Spaniards, 
h wever, \ te | it Sse Vt ral t il ., once 
more at least duri the nth 
century, twice in the seventeen and 
three times in the eichteenth, | re the 
time of Cook’s vovage. In 1778 that 
great navigator sailed ¢ the coast, 
particularly examining the upper parts 
near the 47th and 48th para sand top- 
ping at Nootka Sound. Afterward the 
coast wasirequently v ted b els 
of the d rent m ne nation The 
riverrema i liscovered. Vancouver 
passed along the shore in 1792, examin- 
ed it and luded that there was no 
river. Capt. Gray,an Amer can, in the 
American ship Columbia, however, dis- 
covered it on the 11th May, 1792, and 
sailed into it a considerable distance. 


Its existence had been previously sus- 
, we have al 
and Heceta, a Spanish navigator, had 
in 1775 run along the shore, and on the 
15th of Ancust, at six in the evening, 
arrived opposite a bay in the latitude of 


16 degrees 17 the 


pecte as ready mentioned, 


“ where 


minutes, 


currents and eddies were so strong that 
notwithstanding a press of sail it was 
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difficult to get clear out of the northern 
cape, towards which the current ran, 
though its direction was eastward in 
consequence of the tide being at flood. 
These eddies and currents caused him 
“to believe that the place is the mouth 
of some great river or of some passage 
toanothersea.” “ Notwithstanding the 
great difference between the position 
ef this bay and that mentioned by De 
Fuca,” he “had little difficulty in con- 
cluding they might be the same.’”’ He 
found it difficult on the following morn- 
ing to enter, and continued his voyage 
towards the south. ‘This does not appear 
to us to bea discovery of the river, or 
what was equivalent to it. 

The other remarkable places on the 
coast are the Strait of Fuca, and Nootka 
Sound. The former was discovered by 
De Fuca, a Greek pilot, in the service 
of Spain, in 1592: the latter by Perez, 
also in the Spanish service, in 1774. 

The first visits to this country, 
overland, were made, one by McKenzie, 
in the English service, from Canada, 
crossing the Rocky mountains to the 
north of the head waters of the Columbia, 
in 1793, and passing to the sea in the 
parallel of 52 1-2,the other by Lewis and 
Clarke, in the American service, who 
traversed the greater part of the Oregon 
region in 1805, and explored the river 
from its source to its mouth. 
then as the right of discovery is 
concerned, it should seem very 
that the Spanish government had 
title to the coasts and the country about 
Fuca’s Straits. and that the American 
government had the same title to the 
interior washed by the river Oregon and 
its tributaries. 


So far 


| © - 
ciear, 


the 


As to occupancy. After the Ameri- 
can war a considerable trade in fur 
sprung up on the mn rth-west coast: 


1 } 
vesseis going there to take 


for the Chir 


in cargoes 


a market. This trade 


provoked the jealousy of the Spanish 
gover nt, whiehal! the while claimed 
the d nion the coast, so that, in 
1788, the \ y ol Mexico two 
vesst the P esa and the San Carlos 
to inquire particula respecting the 
Russian est himent at Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound. and then to explore the 
coast rd to California, looking 
ior pl ent tor t reception 
oO] s! nish es. The commande rs 
on tl ir? I por edthatthe Russians 
had eight settlements on the coast, 
containing al ther 252 Russian sub- 


Prince William's 
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Sound, and that they were informed that 
two vessels had been sent that summer 
from Kodiak to form an establishment at 
Nootka Sound. The Viceroy thereupon 
despatched vessels early in 1789, with 
orders, in case any Russian or British 
vessel should appear at Nootka, to receive 
her civilly, but to declare the paramount 
rights of the Crown of Spain. Up to 
this period, May, 1789, no settlement or 
establishment whatever had been at- 
tempted, for the alleged settlement of 
Meares at Nootka must be regarded as 
a mere pretence, and no civilized nation 
had exercised any jurisdiction in any part 
of the west coasts of the new world be- 
tween San Francisco and Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound. 

Arriving at Nootka, the Spanish Com- 
manders landed materials and built a 
fort; and afterwards seized two British 
vessels, which were engaged in the trade 
of the coasts. For this proceeding the 
British government demanded repara- 
tion; a warm dispute arose between 
the two governments, that had well nigh 
ended in war; but finally under the me- 
diation of France it was brought toa close, 
by a convention, commonly called the 
Nootka treaty, or the convention of the 
Escurial ; which, as it is important in 
this controversy, we shall give entire in 
the course of this article. 

The Spaniards also formed another 
settlement on the south of the 
Strait of Fuca: and they continued 
at Nootka, with some intermissions, until 
about 1795, when they left it, for no 
other reason, so far as is known, than 
that it was useless and expensive. Since 
then they have had no settlements 
north of San Francisco. 

The first settlement of any kind made 
by British subiects west of the Rocky 
Mountains was in-1806, by Simon Fra- 


} 
sice 


seT, 


who formed a trading establishment 
~~ 


at a small lake, in the 54th parallel of 


latitude. Neither he nor any other 
British subject saw any of the waters 
of the Oregon until five vears alter- 
wards, and after Astoria had been founded 
inthe Oregon country itself by American 


citizens. Before 1810, Mr. Henry, an 


agent of the Missouri Fur Company, 
hadestablishedatradi post ona branch 
of the Lewis River, one of the tributa- 


Oregon. The hostility ot 
and the want of provisions, 
nt, however, in that 
year. In the same year, Captain Smith, 
of the ship Albatross, of Boston, attempt- 
ed a settlement on the Oregon, about 


ries of the 
the Indians, 


led to its abandonm« 
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forty miles from its mouth. He built a 
house, and planted a garden; but the 
site not being good, he left it before the 
close of the year. Meantime Mr. As- 
tor’s expedition had been fitted out, and 
in March, 1811, Astoria was founded at 
the mouth of the Oregon. During the 
war it was captured by the British, but 
was restored in October, 1818, in pur- 
suance oi the stipulations of the treaty 
ol peace. 

From that time 
two governments, 
missions, have been engaged in nego- 
tiations about the title to the country. 
And it was agreed b *n them, first 


} 


to 


W 


the present, the 


inter- 


tt 


itil CW 


‘ 
tweet 


in 1818, and afterwards in 1827, 
it might be temporarily occupied 


by the people of both nations, with- 
out, however, impairing in any way the 
title of either.* So that none of the 
coveries or settlements, of either Ame- 
nat time, can in 


dis- 


' 


rica or England since t 
any manner affect the title. 
So lar thenas occupancy is concerned 


it appears scarcely lisputable that the 


first settlements were by Spain, the 

second by America, and the last by 

England, and that the rights derived from 
g 


occupancy are held in the same order 
The rights we have been hitherto 
* The conv t s Dotw 1 the two cou 
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abrozat 1, alter th expiration of the suid t 


Art. 3rd.—* Nothing contained in this 
convention of the 2th October, ISLS, her 
tb impair, or in any miner affect, the clu 
may have to any part of th 
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considering, are those which are derived 
from discoveries and settlements, on the 
Pacific Coasts or overland, from the 
eastern the mountains. Sut 
there are certain other rights which must 
not be overlooked; the rights derived 
from discoveries and settlements on the 
Atlantic Coasts. 

On the first colonization of the new 
world, the settlement 
of the Atlantic border were claimed to 


si le of 


discovery and 


give a title across the Continent. The 
enlarged c! er to the first colony of 
Virginia, for example, eranted the coun- 
try extending along the sea coast four 
hundred miles, and into the land throngh- 
out trom sea to sea 

De Soto, a Spaniard, was the disco- 
verer of the Mississippi: buat the French 
from Canada first explored its northern 
branches, established posts and colonies 


on their banks, and advancing down the 


river, finally got possession of the whole 
valley. Up tothe peace of 1763, France 
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the boundary of their respective terri- 
tories, on the south. 

By the treaty of Utrecht (A. D. 
1713), all the Spanish titles to territory 
in the New World, as they stood in the 
time of Charles Il. of Spain, who died 
in 1700, had been confirmed and 

uaranteed by Great Britain. By the 
treaty of 1763, the treaty of Utrechit 
was confirmed, and the river Mississippi 
was irrevocably fixed as the boundary 
between the English and French posses- 
sions. In terms it declares: “In or- 
der to re-establish peace on solid and 
durable foundations, and to remove 
for ever all subjects of dispute with re- 
gard to the limits of the British and 


French territories on the continent of 


America, that for the future, the con- 
fines between the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty in that part of the 
world, shall be fixed irrevocably by a 
line drawn along the middle of the 
river Mississippi, from its source to 
the river Iberville, and from thence by 
aline drawn along the middle of this 
river, and the lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain, to the sea.” Nothing is 
gaid of the western limits of the French 
ossessions, or of any claims of the 
Fsnglish in that quarter. Now if Eng- 
Jand had then any title to the north- 
west coast, another boundary should 
have been settled between her and 
France, on that side. The omission 
to do so, implies that she had no title, 
or if she had, thateshe then renounced 
it for ever, to all territory west of the 
Mississippi, and south of its source, or 
of the 49th parallel. 

We have thus explained all the origi- 
nal titles to the country. It remains 
to trace them to tle jr-enat claim- 
ants, Great Pr.tain and America. Great 
Britain has no title by c2ss’on except 
what she may have obtained by 
the Nootkatreaty: America has receiy- 
ed by formal cession from both France 
and Spain all their rights: the first by 
the Louisiana treaty in 1803, the other 
by the Florida treaty in 1819. 

At the peace of 1763, France ceded 
to Spain “all the country known un- 
der the name of Louisiana.” In 1800, 
by atreaty between the Republic of 
France and the King of Spain, in con- 
sideration of the Republic en'arging the 
territories of the Duke of Parma, Spain 
ceeded to the French Republic “the 
colony or province of Louisiana, woth 
the same extent which it now has in 
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the hands of Spain, and which it had 
when France possessed it, and such 
as it should be, according to the 
treaties subsequently made between 
Spain and other states.” And in 
1803. the same territory was “ceded to 
the United States, in the name of the 
French Republic, for ever, and in full 
sovereignty, with all its rights and ap- 
purtenances, as fully and in the same 
manner as they have been acquired by 
the French Republic, in virtue of the 
above mentioned treaty with his Catho- 
lic majesty.” 

Considerable discussion has been had 
respecting the proper western bounda- 
ries of Louisiana as thus ceded. We 
are inclined to the opinion that it reach- 
ed to the South Sea. To us, however, 
the question appears to be of less im- 
portance in its relation to the present 
controversy, for the reason that it could 
only concern America and Spain, and 
that their differences respecting it were 
settled by a full cession to America by 
the treaty of Florida. Louisiana might 
have been greater or less; it might 
have stopped at the mountains, or have 
gone to the Pacific, but England, in 
either case, had no rights there: she 
had parted with all she had to either 
France or Spain, at the peace of 1763, 

The restitution of Astoria, after the 
war, is another important fact, by no 
means to be overlooked in this part of 
the argument. It will be recollected that 
the post was surrendered by Great 
Britain tothe government ofthis country, 
by a formal act, so late as 1818, and if, as 
is asserted, there was any reservation 
in respect to its bearing upon the ques- 
tion of right, there is no evidence that 
any such reservation accompanied the 
net of delivery, or was made known to 
our government. One thing is quite 
clear, that if Astoria was upon British 
soil, it was unauthorized, and, having 


been taken in lawful war, this gov- 
ernment had no claim whatever, to 
its restitution. The act of restitu- 


tion, therefore, admitted that America 
had rights in the territory, even so 
early as the breaking out of the 
war, and long before the cession by 
Spain, of her rights by the treaty of 
Florida. 

Between Spain and America, there 
arose a question after the cession of 
1803, respecting the proper limits of Lou- 
isana ; which was finally terminated in 
1819, by the Florida treaty, by which 
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it was agreed, that a line drawn along 
the 42d parallel of latitude, from the 
meridian of the sources of the Arkansas, 
westward to the Pacific, should form 
the northern boundary of the Spanish 
possessions, and the southern boundary 
of the American possessions in that 
quarter ; “His Catholic Majesty ceding 
to the United States all his rights, 
claims, and pretensions to any territories 
north of the said line; the United 
States on their part ceding Texas to 
Spain. 

Whatever title, therefore, either France 
or Spain ever had to the Oregon, 
except so far as the Nootka treaty 
may have modified the rights of Spain, 
has been completely vested in this 
country. So that, with that exception, 
which we are about toconsider, whether 
we regard the title acquired by the ori- 
ginal discovery of the coast on the Paci- 
fic and the Straits of Fuca, or by the Span- 
ish settlements on that Strait, or at Noot- 
ka Sound, or that derived from the disco- 
very of the river Oregon, the overland 
exploration of its stream, and the settle- 
ments on its branches, or the title deriv- 
ed from the discoveries and settlements 
on the Atlantic coasts and on the riv- 
ers St. Lawrence and Mississippi, we 
see them all tend to one point, and 
united in this country, vesting in us a 
title, as we believe. not to be shaken. 

These titles al] cover the country as 
far north as the 49th parallel, embracing 
the strait of Fuca and the parts adja- 
cent ; while the title derived from Gray’s 
discovery extends to the headwaters of 
the Columbia a little above the parallel 
of 52, and that derived from the Spanish 
cession of 1819, extends to the Russian 
yOssessions. 

The most important grounds on 
which the British government defend 
their pretensions, are Drake's voy- 
age, and the Nootka treaty. The 

i 


evidence, as we have already said 


of Drake’s \ above 43, is too 
slender for seri« argument. Indeed 
we may say that whatever appear- 


ance of right there may be in these 
sts altogether upon the 


pretensions, r 
1 such, we infer, is the 


treaty of 1790: al 


view of the British government itself: 


. 7 ' 
*< Great Britain claims no exclusive soveri 


Her present claim, not in respect t any pa 


of joint « cup in comme with other 


minion in abeyance 
diagton in the negotiation of 1826-7.) 
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for there is no other reason for their 
confining their pretensions to joint oc- 
cupation and settlement. Ifany other of 
their grounds were valid, their title 
would be exclusive.* 

The British government maintain 
that by virtue of that treaty they ac- 
quired a perpetual right to all parts of 
the north-west coast, “for all purposes 
of commerce and settlement, the sove- 
reignty remaining in abeyance.” The 
Convention is in these words: 

Article 1. The buildings and tracts of 
land situated on the north-west coast of 
the continent of North America, or on 
the islands adjacent to that continent, of 
which the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty were dispossessed about the 
month of April, 1789, by a Spanish 
officer, shall be restored to the said 
British subjects. 

Art. 2. A just reparation shall be 
made, according to the nature of the 
case, for all acts of violence or hostility 
which may have been committed sub- 
sequent to the month of April, 1789, by 
the subjects of either of the contracting 
parties against the subjects of the other ; 
and in case said respective subjects 
shall since the same period have been 
forcibly dispossessed of their lands, 
buildings, merchandize, and 
other property, whatever, on the said 
continent, or on the seas and islands ad- 
jacent, they shall | 
the possession thereof, or a just com- 


vessels, 


ve re-established in 


pensation shal] be made to them for the 
losses which they have sustained. 


Art. 3. In order to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship, and to preserve in 





future a perfect harmony and good un- 
derstanding between the two contract- 
ing parties, it is agreed, that their re- 
spective ibjects shall not be disturbed 
or molested, either in navigating. or car- 
rying on their fisheri in the Pacific 
ocean, or in the South Seas, or in land- 


ing on the coasts of those seas in places 
not already occupied, for the purpose of 
carrying on their commerce with the 
natives ¢ ce or oj making set- 
tlements there; the whole subject, 
nevertheiess, to t restrictions speci- 
fied in the thre lowing articles, 


engages 


Art. 4. His Britannic Majesty 
y yy] f that territory 
rt, but to t whole, is limit toa right 
States, leaving the right of exclusive do- 


—[British Statement, made by Messrs. Huskisson and Ads 
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to take the most effectual measures to 
prevent the navigation and the fishery 
of his subjects in the Pacific Ocean, or 
in the South Seas, from being made a 
pretext for illicit trade with the Spanish 
settlements ; and, with this view, it is 
moreover expressly stipulated that Brit- 
ish subjects shall not navigate, or carry 
on their fishery, in the said seas, within 
the space of ten sea leagues from any 
part of the coasts already occupied by 
Spain. 

Art. 5. As well in the places which 
are to be restored to the British subjects 
by virtue of the first article, as in all 
other parts of the north-western coasts 
of North America, or of the islands ad- 
jacent situate to the north of the parts 
of the said coast already occupied by 
Spain, wherever the subjects of either 
of the two powers shall have made set- 
tlements since the month of April, 
1789, or shall hereafter make any, the 
subjects of the other shall have free 
access, and shall carry on their trade 
without any disturbance or molestation. 

Art. 6. With respect to the eastern 
and western coasts of South America, 
and to the Islands adjacent, no settle- 
ment shall be formed hereafter by the 
respective subjects in such part of those 


I 
coasts as are situated to the south of 


those parts of the same coasts and of 


{ 
the islands adjacent, which are already 
occupied by Spain: provided that the 
said respective subjects shall retain the 
liberty of landing on the coasts and 
islands so situated for the purpose of 
their fishery, and of erecting thereon 
huts and other temporary buildings, 


serving only for those purposes. 


* That rr ders may be | ter al 
101 third ar ine a tive tr 
It is agr that eople of the I 
sted t t to tal f any kind 
banl New so in the Gulf 
sea \ re the unt both countri 
1 that tl a of t [ t S 
ki st ol coas New! 
not I { that isl 
il I ‘ ! st Ss ¢ mit 
i ‘ \ Libe t ‘ ( 
of Nova Se il vi 
s I unsettled; buts 
tled, it s | not lawful for the 
ment, viou reement with 
the l a 
Tl 1 ple tentiaries insist 
ligation, for the reason, that they were 
omr< {Oo all t persons composing the 
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Art. 7. In all cases of complaint or 
infraction of the articles of the present 
Convention, the officers of either party, 
without permitting themselves previ- 
ously to commit any violence or acts of 
force, shall be bound to make an exact 
report of the affair and of its circum- 
stances to their respective courts, which 
will terminate such differences in an 
amicable manner. 

With respect to this Convention, it is 
to be observed, 

1. That it is an executory agree- 
ment, one of that class which is 
annulled by war; and which lasted 
therefore only so long as peace was 
preserved between England and Spain, 
which was six years. 

It is not an acknowledgment of an 
existing right; but an engagement be- 
tween the parties, that “ their subjects 
should not be molested, in landing on 
the coasts, not already occupied for the 
purpose of carrying on commerce or 
making settlements ;” an engagement 
of the same class with treaties for the 
regulation of navigation, tariffs or fish- 
eries. 

In the analogous case of the New- 
foundland fisheries, Great Britain her- 
self insisted that the liberty given us to 
fish and Jand on the coasts of New- 
foundland was annulled by the war of 
1812, taking occasion at the same time 
to declare that she “knows of no ex- 
ception to the rule, that all treaties are 
put an end to, by a subsequent war be- 
tween the same parties.”* 

It has been said indeed on the part of 
the British government that the engage- 
ments of this treaty, even if revoked 


to compare the two conventions, we sub- 


ify i peace of 1783— 
nited States shall continue to enjoy unmo- 
1 the Grand | ,and on all the other 
of St. Law1 1 at all places in the 
es usec t { e heret re to fish and 
tes s ie liberty to take fish of every 
1d Briti fishermen shall use (but 
da al on tl} sts, | 3 { creeks of 
Ss 1 ymeric ind t t American 
ure fish in of the unsett bays, har- 
hf de d Labr a0 | s the 
st me or either of I 3et- 
ermen to dry or cure fish at gettle- 
the inhabit Spl rietors or possessors of 
d, that thes rovis 3s were of rpetual 
the acknowledgment of a previous right, 


mberment, 
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by the war, were renewed by the fol- 
lowing stipulation between Spain and 
England made in 1814, viz: “It 
is agreed that pending the nego- 
tiation of a new treaty of 
merce, Great Britain shall be admitied 
to trade with Spain upon the same con- 


j 


ditions as those which existed previ- 


com- 
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tem of laws, different sets of magis- 


trates, and owing allegiance to different 


governments. ‘That sur ly is a state of 
things which we should be slow to 
admit was agreed upon, and slow to 


submit to, 
There minor 
brought forward by each par 


arguments 


ty which 


are some 


} 
4 


ously to 1796, all the treatiesof com- we do not think it necé ry here to 
merce which at that period subsisted mention. They do not change the as- 
between the two nations being hereby pect of the case as we have presented 
ratified and confirmed.” To th i- it. If the main: which we 
tion there are two answer have examined ¢ cide it, the 
that the liberty to setlie an smaller ones wv ! 

vest coasts was not part of The last pm s ! | een the 
commerce ; and second, tha two parties for the settlement of the 
lation obviously related only controversy e, on tl American 
ropean dominions of Spain side, that the line of the 49th parallel, 

2. If no war between Spain and the boundary on tliis side of the moun- 
Great Britain had intervened, still t tains, should be continued to the Pacific: 
engagements of the Nootka treaty were andon the Britishside,that the line should 
in their nature temporary ; intended to becontinuedonly tothe head waters ofthe 
provide for a state of things where River Oregon and then down that rivet 
there were no permane t settiements tothe sea, the stream! r ihe ndary 
and quite unsuited to, indeed incompati- and to continue for ever common to the 
ble with, a real occupation of the coun- two nation Whether in the late neoo- 
try by permanent civilize junities tiation fh ; n propos. 
with an established gov ent. and a ed on either side we are 1 ormed 
system of laws to be administered. Upon the who's ter, we have form- 
The things « ntemplated by the conven- ed an opinion the 1 t dec d. that the 
tion were rather trading pests and a American claim is inded in law and 
commerce in furs, than any such per- justice: and we think we do but de- 
manent occ cy as we have been clare the de t the Ay can 
mentioning. People when wi vy t the 49th 

To « urry out and perpetuate t] parallel is ar nd pr com- 
treaty, according to the British inter- promise, and e tiernmost limit 
pretation, would be to condemn the whe. America tio conced 
whole country to et rnat waste e With re dealing 
for the purpose 01 hunting and i with the B ( m } rity - 
with the natives, or to place there side by we must say, in the first place, that we 
side, American citizens ! British sub- should be slow to to the are 
jects to culliivate the earth. | li towns bit it i E e 
and carry ona traflict the Pa The r , na. 
each class governed by ad t sys- ture why a claim « Cou to ter- 
and mad ta 
peace; but ft ! { t t t I t y 
ceetin ean ™ i a 
enzarert t t { t v 
all « tracts ) t 1 ' 
Amer.c. ; ) t { 
Noctka t ty, t J 1G t then ! j i c f 

lic | W t { { 5 
| a 3 tt 5 f ee 
the k ( v it Cases ¢ { ty { : 
Prop of the G lagt. the tow New Haven, inS W R : 
464, and pact. Sut , 1 Ru l d My . 

Phe distinction betw t is by the Pub transitory conventions, 
and other may be illustrated by th inction somewhat anal , 
betwe conve ice, vhiu a title is ily vested i grantee, and a co! 
aract, w ives no tilde, taclaim on the ¢ itract J 
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ritory should not be decided by any po- 
tentate. Our rights are now in our 
own keeping and we prefer that they 
should remain so ; but at the same time, 
notwithstanding this disinelination to 
the arbitrament of a foreign prince, we 
would take thatmuch sooner than incur 
thechancesand calamities of war. We 
would, moreover, on no Compromise, re- 
cede from the line of the 49th parallel. 
That divides the territory into two 
nearly equal parts: it carries our 
northern boundary in a etraight line 
from the Lake of the Woeds to the 
South Sea, and it secures to us what 
we most want, the noble harbors 
about the Strait of Fue and the ex- 
clusive control of the ver Oregon, 
in its whole course. But we would 
not close the door upon negotiation. 


We would endeavor to persuade Great 


Sritain that our rights were perlect, 
and that we were unanimous in main- 
taining them. We would not be in 
haste to close the negotiation. satishe d 
that every day 2 lds strength to our 
possession. We would afford protec- 
tion to our countrymen who may go 
there to settle or to trade : , 
purpose a law ought immediately to be 


passed, ext nding the jurisdiction of our 


al 
> 
v! 


id ‘or that 


courts over American citizens in that 
country. So long as there was any 
hore of an amicable arrangement, we 


would not terminate the joint oc- 
cupancy provid d by the conventions 
of 1818 and 1827, be ving that to 
do 80 wou lI itirriiate. a id might 

off necotiation. But if negotiation does 
not promise favorable results, and as 
s00n as a reasomtvie prospe t ol @ iust- 
ment by that means were past, we 


would terminate the joint occupancy, 


in Mie mode provided by the conventions, 
andestabiish a terrt 1 government 
If wu Great Britain chose to resi 
we } I t ( loree 

It 1 ld ¢ r come vhich 
may G | t), the eq nees ¢ 
the str cl ! 1 the reach « 


we may reasonably antici; 
revard | yall our countrymen have no 
just cause tor reve nsit nh. 

The final result of the 
tions would probably be the extinction 
of British power « n this continent. At 


first, no doubt we should suffer im- 


warlike opera- 


mensely from want of adequate pr pa- 
ration to meet the vast disposable force 


under the control of Great Britain. It 


seems a weakness of republican gov- 
ernment not to prepare itself for such 
emergencies. Jealousy of great es- 
tablishments, especially those which 
are supported by the state, seems in- 
separable from popular institutions. 
Such, at least, has been our « xperience. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly prepared: with well dis- 
ciplined and numerous armies, with 
ships of war hovering on every sea, 
with warlike stores and munitions, col- 
' 


1expelirt or labor, 


lected without stint « 


She has naval sta- 


ior many years. 
tions on every coast, fortresses and 
int ops, whe rever t] ere are islands 
which she could seize, and a belt of 
frowning fortresses all round the globe. 
With these well appointed means at 
hand, she would strike heavy blows 
in the first year of the war, inflicting 
upon us greater sacrifices probably, 
than it would have cost us to keep 
adequately prepared for halfa century. 

But the vigor and ela ticity of this 


people would bear them up against 


: ' 
these assaults and Josses: their re- 


a » Tae tl } 

sources, almost DouUnCdIess, wou d be de- 
veloped with greater rapidity than the 
in times ol pea vt ould have pro- 





Ci 
duced: all kinds of manufactures pos- 
sible to us would take root: and every 
means which this people could com- 
mand, would be brought ont, to serve 


the purpose of defence and annoyance. 





very element of disaffection in the 
hbering provinces would be nour- 
ed into rebellion. Rep blican armies 
would plant the standard of revolt in 
|. We should offer their inhabit- 
ants freedom {rem the calling colonial 
yoke: exemption from the swarms of 
foreion ollie \ J ttheir homes 
t i 
0 
‘ 
| 
rr 
n, 
{ i" 





On our southern border. Mexico would 


mulated by the offers of 


probably be 
tation which 
to join in the 
war: andthe coi sequel ces of it would 
be overrun 


7 


i 
" 
{ 
f 
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by invaders from the South and South- 
west. What means of defence she has 
on her open frontier, we do not see. 
A western hunter will carry provisions 
enough on his back, to subsist him ten 
days, and by that time, he would place 
himself in the habitable and fruitful 
parts of Mexico. All the 
England, both at the south and the 
North, would be upon tl 
sea coasts. She could make no im- 
pression on the interior: and from the 
interior would be organized 
which, aided by the disaffected popula- 
tion north of us, and the wea 

the races south, would carry American 
“se it of the 


exhausted ie 


iOrTces 


ness O|1 


dominion from the ancient 
Aztecs to the Arctic sea. 
Upon the ocean itself, the contest 


would be long and bloody : but it is our 
conviction that it would end in breaking 






down the maritime superiority 

land. We would not underrate Englis! 

power \ We know it well: but 

We know that her 

is not a third greater 
£ 


and we believ 


n the sea. 

we do not fear it. 
mercantile marine 
than ours: 








long run, in a war of many years, a 
this would be, the armed marine would 
become f roporti nate to the commer- 
cial. In that case, considering the 
greater number of possessions which 
Eng ias to defend d urger 
number of shi; to convoy, ft two 
navies would come to something like 
an equa ty of disrosab] orce. Andi 
that were to happen, who can doubt thi 
result? We have now. as been es- 
timated, 200,000 men employed in navi- 
gation. If one half of them could | 
placed in armed vessels, they would 
constitute a greater ( in EF p ind 
i as ¢ r i | ul it i 

T her ire < er i s L Wal be - 
twe 1this ce intry nd E ola | per- 
haps even more important nan ar 
operations of arms, wi h we wi 
brit { rian at One of t m, is tl 
cou f a d fi t n ¢ Lii¢ 
An in mind ff Enelish influ- 
ence How reat fl ce ¢ } 
ne we 2 ton en n lo 
obser id I 

7 bes ; ‘ 
count n heree r€s- 
pect r the nan of | d 1 ¢ 
cessive admiration of h iistor 
al d all ¢ ocerat ( i 
present power. ‘T) ret 
nants of coli hi] a . 
ury of independence and two | ly 
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wars, one of themlongand full of circum- 
stances of exasperation, have not been 
sufficientto eradicate. The facts of our 
histery have run far ahead of our opi- 
nions. With a government of ourown 
choice, and laws of our own making, we 
receive from abroad the most effective 
of all laws, laws forthe mind. Ifwedo 
are commanded, we think 

we are commanded from 
Europe. From injurious and dis- 
graceful thraldom, we are 
emancipati 
} ad 
Go it al 


not act as we 
much as 
this 
gradually 
A war wou d 


ing ourselves. 


once. 


Another result would be the purifica- 


tion of our own political ats 1iosphere. 
*'Thecankers of a calm world and a long 
peace’ are no fiction. They are undeni- 
Offices go to those who 

Poli- 


able realitie p 
re 
| *sser qualities 


need, not to those 


tics become a trade. 


who are needed. 


haveas much appreciable value and are 
associated with fewer scruples than 
great ones. But when the state is in 
aanger, p triotis! und abi take pre- 
cedenc ol l “ and medio rity 
lh e first ¢ fi t ) { ision wou i be 
to bring the st and best men upper- 
most 

Let 1 t be misundersteod. For 
none ¢ these re is do we desire a 


We deprecate it 


we cou a 


ct tly with ou igrat and our 
future safety to avoid it Sut if it come, 
We il COr ler it t unmixed 
evil 
it A nad | eady Nn 
en gas iar a ea na 1 ask 
the a nti reader, W hould 
hiave gone = rt i 3 con- 
nected with t re.ation beliween 
America and England. We y, per- 
haps, return tothem hereafter. Suffice 
it at present te add it we have 
S i, W at if view the 
a l t T Ot f 
Enoli i ind 
I have 
i 1 i T 
( i r i i} ' 
| r ree 
( j it we 
( i a l ir | St We cle 
i 
| r t in- 
cO } is f vit 
>] t eT » 
( t } tions 
t t such @ ¢ ! coming over the 
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spirit of our fatherland, we may rea- 
sonably expect to see a corresponding 
change in our mutual relations. Then 
we may hope to see England sincerely 
our friend and fellow. ‘hen, instead of 


A 


ASSAGES FR¢ 


AFRI SA N ( 


FURTHER 


NATHAN 
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hostile diplomacy and hostile forces, 
may we have between us only messen- 
gers of friendship and of good.* 


Ly, 1 Ss 


1M THE JOURNAL OF AN 
‘RUIZER, 


HAWTHORNE, 





April 29, 1844.—ArT 10 A. M., an- nation’s present supineness and decay. 
chored off Dutch settlement of El The settlement was taken bv the Dutch 
Mina The Governor's itenant about a century after its foundation. 
boarded us in a large canoe, paddled by The main fortress is extensive, mount- 
about a re of blacks. A salute was ing ninety guns, and is capable of with- 
fired b r ship, { returned fromthe standing the assault of a large force of 
cast th a de e of splendor quite regular troops. Onan eminence, above 
inexpected 2 portion of the native the town, is a second fort, apparently 
town, sitt th the castle-walls, strong and in good repair ; and two small 
was set on é lofacannon, batteries are placed in commanding 
and t | or t ’ burnt to ituations. 
the cround. On landing, we received a The houses in the town are built of 
message, intimating that the Governor stone, and thatched. The streets are 
would be glad to see us, and consequent- narrow, crooked, and dirty, imparting to 
ly ca led upon him. H 1 man of the place the air of intricate bewilder- 
about thirty, who ca out in 1832, as ment of some of the old European cities. 
a ¢ 1 na to be Gove rr Much of the trade is done in the streets, 
\ yf lieutenant- id ¢ rely by women, who sit with 
‘ \ t ‘ off s have their mere randize on the ground before 
I ry 1e ¢ l- them, and their gold-scales in their laps, 
] j n l ! \ waiting r ¢ ners It would per- 
but dutch ¢ ! ewdnes ups add to our manliness of character. 
by | r | men « ness, if at least the minor departments of 
ra ! the their tra vere resioned tot iker sex, 
col nts j on) amone ourselves. Crossing a small 
offi Oo rular n\ - | r. we came to another, and by far 
wnt. cot o 0 of of! he best section. of the town. There 
hundred men lon w ide treet two which, 

Kl Mina Mine—was t 1 meeting at an obtuse angle, form together 
1452, or there uts, by the Portuguese, an extent of nearly a mile. <A double 
wi irly navigators have left tokens row of trees throw their shade over the 
of their enterpr all along this coast; central walk of this Alame: At in- 
although the achievements of those tervals are seated groups of women- 
adventurous men do but illustrate the traders. The wares of some are 

* There is one pal r in which the above article does not exactly accord 
with the views for w ‘ e willing that the Democratic Review should be re- 
garded edit ible. Our abhorrence of War is too strong to find 
( lation in the 1 igatine circumstances enumerated; and viewing it 
it i 3 } mixed evil in its moral inflt ices, we have n¢ faith 
in any the s sed i tal benefits on national spirit and character. We 
have, howev l ion of a war between England and America on 
such a groun O title is clear, and England will never venture to attack us in 


war to distur 
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deposited upon the ground, while pieces 
of cloth are displayed to advantage upon 
lines, stretching from tree to tree. 

Before returning on board, we bespoke 
rings and chains of a native goldsmith. 
The fashions of Africa are less evanes- 
cefit than those of Europe ; and we may 
expect to see such ornaments as glitter- 
ed on the bosom of the Queen of Sheba. 

May 2.—Sailed for Cape Coast Castle 
with the evening breeze. 

3.—At Cape Coast Castle. 

The landing is effected in large canoes, 
which convey passengers close to the 
rocks, safely and without being drench- 
ed, although the surf dashes fiity feet in 
height. ‘There is a peculiar enjoyment 
in being raised, by an irresistible power 
beneath you, upon the tops of the high 
rollers, and then dropped into the 
found hollow of the waves, as if to visit 
the bottom of the ocean, at whatever 
depth it We landed at the 
castle-gate, and were ushered into the 
castle itself, where the commander of 
the troops received us in his apartment 

I took the first opportunity to steal 
away, to look at the burial-place of L 
E. L., who died here, after a residen 
of only two months, and within a year 
after becoming the wife of Governor Mc- 
Lean. tablet 


serted among the massive grey stones of 


pro- 


might be. 


A small, white marble in- 





the castle-wal! ere it faces the area of 
the fort) bears the following inscription: 
Hic jacet sepultum 
Om 1od 1 tale { t 
LeriTiaE EnrsaAseTHArE McLean, 
Qu egrezia ornatal le, 
Viusis uni 
Or Imque amores secur Ly 
| Lips { fle 
M — - ‘ 


rst tl oht that struck me was 
iora 

y for the grave of a 
st of all, a woman of 
In the open area 
the 
pavem nt had 
veral spots, and re- 
Here lie buried 
some of the many British officers who 
have fallen victims to the deadly aimo- 


The fi 
the if apy roy riate 
grave, and espet 
woman, 
poetic temperain nt. 
of the 
castle-wall, 
been removed in se 
placed with plain tiles. 


ness of the snot 


and, mé 


fort. at some distance from 


the stone 
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sphere of this region; and among them 
rests L. E. L. Her grave is distin- 
guishable by the ten red tiles which 
cover it. Daily, the tropic sunshine 
blazes down upon the spot. Daily, at 
the hour of parade, the peal of military 
music resounds above her head, and the 
garrison marches and counter-marches 
through the area of the fortress, nor 
shuns to tread upon the ten red tiles, 
any more than upon the insensibie stones 
of the pavement. It may be well for 
the fallen commander to be buried at 
his post, and sleep where the reveillé 
and roll-call may heard, and the 
tramp ol his fellow-soldiers echo and 
re-echo over him. All this is in unison 
with his profession; the drum and 
trumpet are lis perpetual requiem ; the 
soldier’s honorable tread leaves no in- 
dignity upon the dead warrior’s dust. 
But who has a right to trample on a 
woman’s breast? And what had L. E. L. 
to do with war ike J trade ? And Ww he re- 
fore was she buried beneath this scorch- 
te 

here seldom any 
me stealing through 

her tablet ? 


ie in one sense it 


be 


ing pavement, and not in retired 


shadow of a garden, v 
footstep would cc 
ly 


the grass, and pause before 
There, her heart, wh 
decayed, would burst forth afresh from 
the sod in a profusion of 
flowers, such as her 

ed thror 
no verdi re nor blos 


upon her grave. 


spontaneous 
ancy lavish- 
world. But now, 
ym will ever grow 


ghout the 





If a man may ever indulge in senti- 
ment, it is over the ashes of a woman 
whose poetry touched him in his early 


youth, vhile he yet cared anything 
about either sentiment or poetry. Thus 
much, the reader w In re- 
ference to Mrs. Mel. , it may be ad- 
ded. that. subseq ntly to er unhappy 
death. diffe: t ra ; were afloat as 
to its caus re { n ¢ to her 
own memory, others to the conduct of 
her hus l All thes ports appear 
to lave been equally and entirely un- 
founded. It is well « lished here, 
that her death was accidental 

We dined at the castle to-day, and 
met the officers of a new English brig, 
the Sea-Lark, among whom I was hap- 
py to recognize Lieutenant B——, an 
acqnaintan at Mahon, and a mess- 
mate of my friend C——. All these 


the 
iaintance 
and ourselves 

The dinner, 


officers are gallant fellows; and 
commencement of our acq 
promises to place t! em 


on the most cordial terms. 
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like other English dinners, was rather 
noisy, but rendered highly agreeable by 
the perfect good feeling that prevailed. 
At eight in the evening, we returned 
on board, though strongly urged to sleep 
on shore by the Governor and all our 
other friends. Such hospitality, though 
unquestionably sincere, and kindly 
meant, it was far better to decline than 
accept; for it was much the same as if 
Death, in the hearty tone of good-fellow- 
ship, had pressed us to quaff another 
cup and spend the night under his roof. 
Had we complied, it would probably 


have cost the lives of more than one of 


us. Our captain took wisdom by the 
sad experience of the English brig, 
which had lost her purser and master 
by just such a festivity, prolongs d to a 
late hour, and finished by the officers 


; . 
on snore, 


passing the night The fever 
of the climate punished their impru- 
dence 

All vessels, except those of our own na- 
vy, allow their officers to sleep on shore 
Th y exp ct to be taken sick, but hope 
that t tirst attack of fever will season 
them. Possibly. this is as wisea course 
as the British officers could ad ypt; for, 


ves, they are compelled by 


duty trust themselves in pestiferous 
situations, particularly in the ascent of 
ivers, where there is scarcely a chance 
of es ing the deadly influence of the 
atmos re They the rejore contront 
tI ‘ r at once, and either fall 


beneath it, or triumph over it. 


4.—Governor McLean, and all the 
officer the castle and brig, dined on 
boa Che table va laid on the 
qua lec] | ene of much 
mit i d if nt In the 
eve the t was open, with 
h resp mances ; alter 
W came a ind the muests 
took their | t, apy 
wei lea 4 

6 We « 1 yesterday from Cape 
Coast Cast and anchored to-day at 
Accara, abi British and Dutch 
ort 

7.—larly this morning, we were sur- 
rounded with canoes, filled with articles 
for sale Th most remarkable were 
lack monkey-skins. ‘There are seven 


vessels at 
own, and an En 


Three of the seven, a 


including our 
war-steamer. 
barque, brig, and 
United States. 
f ‘+, we were met on 
the beach by the Governor and some of 


rlish 


schooner, are from the 
Landing ina cano¢ 
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his gentlemen, and escorted to the cas- 
tle. Thence we went to the residence 
of Mr. Bannerman. He is the great 
man of Accra, wealthy, liberally edu- 
cated in England, and a gentleman, 
although with a deep tinge of African 
blood in his cheeks. But when native 
blood is associated with gentlemanly 
characteristics and liberal acquirements, 
it becomes, instead of a stigma of dis- 
honor, an additional title to the respect 
of the world ; since it implies that many 
obstacles have been overcome, in order 
to place the man where we find him. 
This, however, isa view not often taken 
by those who labor under the misfortune 
(lor such it is, if they so consider it) of 
having African blood in their veins. 

8.—A missionary, on his way to the 
Gaboon, and two American merchant- 
captains, Hunt and Dayley, dined with 
us in the ward-room. ‘The Jatter are 
respectable men. ‘The missionary, Mr. 
He 
er at Cape Palmas, the 
still linger in his con- 
his companion, the Rev. 
although but recently 
from America, has already finished his 
earthly labors, and gone to his reward. 
Wi lya month ago at Cape 
Palmas, in perfect health. 

9 My impres: Accra are 
more favorable than of any other place 


Burchell, seems much depressed. 
has had the fey 
effects of wh 


stitution; while 








Mr. Campbell, 


; ; 
‘it them on 


ions of 





which | have yet seen in Africa. Brit- 
ish and Dutch Accra are conticuons. 
The forts of the two nati are within 
a mile of each othe | on ground 
which, at a little distance, appears not 
unlike the “ blufis’” on our western 
rivers ; level upon the s with a 
precipito (dl i land had 

ived in: from the act 1 of the wae 
ter. The country round level, and 
nearly free from woods as fur the rise 
of the hills some ten miles distant. 
About three miles to the eastward, Dan- 


ish Accra shows its neat town and well- 


kept fortress. I did not visit the place, 
but learn that it is fully equal to its 

. 5.4 2 t . * a 
neighbors. ‘Thus, within a circuit of 


three or four miles, the traveller may 
pe rform no inconsiderable portion of 
the grand tour, visiting the territory of 
three different countries of Europe, and 
observing their military and civil insti- 
tutions, their modes of business, their 
natic ind all assimi- 
lated by a general modification, result- 
ing from the climate and position in 
which they are placed. ‘There seema 


mal characteristics, 
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to be an exchange of courtesy and so- 
cial kindness among the three settle- 
ments. Seven or eight Europeans re- 
side in the different forts ; so that, toge- 
ther with the capt rchant-ves- 
sels jn the roads, there are tolerable re- 
sources of society. 

All the Europeans have native wives, 
who dress in a modest, but peculiar 
style, of which the lady of Mr. Banner- 
nan may give anexample. She wore 
a close-fitting muslin chemisette, but- 
toned to the threat with cold buttons. 
a black silk tunic extending to the thigh, 
a colored cotton cloth, fastened round 
the waist and falling as low as the an- 
cles, black silk stockings and prunella 
This lac y is et black, of | leas- 
princess ot 


aims ol me 


shoes. 
ing countenance, and is a 


royal bleod. In the last great battle be- 
tween the Europeans cn the coast and 
the powe! ul King of Ashantee the 
same who defeated and slew Sir Charles 
McCarthy , the native army was put to 
total rout by the aid « Cor eve rock- 
ets. The king’s camp, with most of his 
women, {ell into the hands of the victors 
Three of his dauchters were appropri- 








faithful and probably happy wives. O1 
of the thre feil to the L ¢ Mr Pan- 
ner! and is the whem I have 
des ed The M el e' ec 
Ww { pe ty < tin rcs 
and ré ome mes left r } 
sole chars v} the mer - t 
England. The COVETHe the 
Br tish I Mr | ( ts 
country to- eaving | I 
wife at t » head of afia 

Mr. Bannerman is of &: blood 
by paternal descent, but Aft ! the 
mother’s side, and English by educatior 
and is a gentleman in manner 1 feel- 
ing. He isthe principal merchant here, 
and transacts a large 
natives, who come from two or three 
hundred miles in the interior, and con- 
stantly crowd his yard. ‘There they sit, 
in almost periect ence. receiving their 
goods,and making payment in gold-dust 
and ivory. Towards us Mr. Banner- 


Sie wed ospitable, 


himself mos 


unostentatious man- 


man 
yet ina pe riectly 


ner. 
Accra is the land of plenty in Africa. 
Bee!, mutton. turkeys, and chickens 
1 of European 


abound ; 
necessaries and luxuries is unequalled. 


and its suy 


Further Passages from the Journal of an African Cruizer. 
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10.—We got under way, yesterday, 
for the “Islands” a term well under- 
stood to mean those of St. Thomas and 
Prince’s. Mr. Bushnell (one of the two 
missionaries who proposed to take pas- 
sage with us from Cape Palmas, a 
month since) is now on board as a pas- 
senger to Prince’s Island. The other, 
Mr. Campbell, is dead. He was of a 
wealthy and influential family in Ken- 
tucky, and iss rid to have been a young 
man of extraordinary talent and prom- 
ise. 

Yesterday we fire: 
guns. in obedience to an order from the 
Navy-Department for 


seventeen minute- 


the melancholy 


death of its chit by the explosion ol 
the Princeton’s gun. Att e o'clock 
to-day we fired thirteen minute ouns, as 
a tribute of respect to the memory of 


Commodore Kennon, who fell a victim 
to the same disastrous accident. Alone 
on the vaters, I nths after the event, 
and five thousand miles m the scene 
of his fate, we have a sailor’s requien 
to a brave and accomplis! d officer 


11.—Calm and sunny. Oh, how 


sunny '—and. alas, how calm! 

At Accra. I received a present « 
armadillo, or ant-eater, \ certair 
ly a wonderful ani: and well wortl 
stnd ne. int tedium i ' e. 
tween the tre The ( y proper 
is | be es, bt when 
stret< r f tent 
ot tw I f to ta 
and is trive fe ne- 
trable I U ny 
occasion ( { te 
l ust { ‘x 

tomether 
oO: a ba pr I ra ur 
to an ¢ In tl ti il- 
or ex ‘ -IT 
volved | er, dt nself 
rom the of 1 d bya 
el me¢ in hisown cents His 
muscul th being great, and 
es { hi re- is very 
difficult to uw l An ten pt be- 
ing made to force his coil, | icks his 
fore-claws into the scales of his head, 
and holds on with a death-like grip. 
At night, however, or when all is quiet, 


mself, and 


his short 
weevils 


, 
unbend | 
-,4 , al 


legs, in pursu f cock 


and spiders. 


he voucheate to 


waddles awky 


‘ 
wonf 


on 


re ache 5 
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THE BRIDAL OF PENNACOOK.* 


BY J.G. WHITTIER. 


(A part of this poem was published in the Democratic Review for last September. By an unforto- 


pale acc) 
to hand, | 
by field and flood, we cannot divine ; we only know that, at last, on the 23d of April, after being 


about nine 
come app 
first part 
ing of af 
it 

toi /Ve 


ent the remainder, which was to have appeared in the succeeding number, failed to come 


ving bee stby the way. What adventures the missing packet may have gone through 


months on the short journey from Amesbury, Massachusetts, to New York, it made its wel- 
rant fe and sound. The length of time that has clapsed since the publication of the 
s therefore now to give the whole at once in unbroken connection The reprint- 


s of Whittier’s poetry is what no reader will be disposed to complain of.}—Ep 


| 
We had been wandering fur many days 
Through the rough northern « ountry. We had seen 
The sunset, with its bars of purple cloud 
Like a new heaven, shine upward from the lake 
Of W innepise ogee: and had gone, 
With sunrise breezes, round the | aly isles 
Which stoop their summer beauty to the lips 
Of the bright waters. We had checked our steeds, 
Silent with wonder, where the mountain wall 
Is piled to heaven; and, through the narrow rift 
Of the vast rocks, against whose rugged feet 
Beats the mad torrent with perpetual! roar, 
Where noonday is as twilight, and the wind 
Comes burdened with the everlasting moan 
Of forests and of far-off water-falls, 
We had looked upward where the summer sky, 
Resting its bases on the abutting crags, , 
Sprung its lightarch, sun-gilded and serene, 
Across the deep abysm. We had passed 
The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 
In the d nruce-belts of the Crystal Hills 
HH i | he ird above us, like a voice i th e clo d, 
| horn of Fabyan in - and top 
{) 1A 0c! k had seen th ntains 
| l to the ne ( ed with wood, and thick 
\ mole-t of Casco 
Aw mont TIZO! the « 
Fain , ied in the woods 
M mou 1Ta 1 Kear 
i i j { sun! 
\ 4 j 
Ne) es [ I » 
( sa Baieies 
| | ai 8 
t ist 
his 
\ epurkit 
Vi 
ted t ide Al 
( naan 
XVI NO. LXXXIV. vi 
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By the perpetual beating of the falls 

Of the wild Ammonoosuc. We had tracked 
The winding Pemigewasset, overhung 

By beechen shadows, whitening down its rocks 
Or lazily gliding through its intervals, 

From waving rye-fields sending up the gleam 

Of sunlit waters. We hadseenthe moon 
Rising behind Umbagog’s eastern pines 

Like a great Indian camp-fire ; and its beams 

At midnight spanning with a bridge of silver 
The Merrimac by Uncanoonuc’s falls. 

There were five souls of us whom travel’s chance 
Had thrown together in these wild north hills :— 
A city lawyer, for a month escaping 

From his dull office, where the weary eye 

Saw only hot brick walls and close thronged streets— 
Briefless as yet, but with an eye to see 

Life’s sunniest side, and with a heart to take 

Its chances all as God sends; and his brother. 

Pale from long pulpit studies, yet retaining 

The warmth and freshness of a genial heart, 

Whose mirror of the beautifu} and true, 

In Man and Nature, was as yé t undimmed 





By dust of theologic strife, or breath 

Of sect,or cobwebs of scholastic lor 

Likea clear crystal calm of water, 1 no 

Sweet numa laces white clor is of the noor 

Slant starlight glimpses through the de f 
And tenderest moonr "tT was.intrut study. 
A decent and pr ravit 

And an irreverent u ( 

Laugche f 

a f eC. nd for the f tte? priest 

| I A shrewd S ' f 
To m the soiled sheet fi ( 

iy the t ‘ 5 

And sales f ton, had a de erm 

: i { OTPAI py SePnce theawtt 

Glorified by the sunset ; ind | daught 

A delicate flower on whom had blownt ng 
Those evil winds, which, swe eping trom the ict 


And winnowing the fogs of Labrador, 
Shed their cold blight round Massachusetts’ bay, 

With the same breath which stirs Spring s ope nit yr jeaves 
And lifts her | 


Poisoning our s 





Thatas we turned upon our homeward way, 

A drear north-eastern storm came howling up 

The valley of the Saco; and that gir 

Who had stood with us upon Mount Washington, 
Her brown locks ruffled by the wind which whirled 
In gusts around its sharp cold pinnacle, 

Who had joined our gay trout-fishing in the streams 
Which lave that giant's feet - whose laugh was heard 
Like a bird’s carol on the sunrise breeze 


Which swelled our sail amidst the lake’s green islands, 
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Shrank from its harsh, chill breath, and visibly drooped 
Like a flower in the frost. So, in that quiet inn 
Which looks from Conway on the mountains piled 
Heavily against the horizon of the north, 

Like summer thunder-clouds, we made our home : 

And while the mist hung grey upon the hills, 

And the cold wind-driven rain-drops, all d: Ly long 

Beat their sad music upon roof and pane, 

Westrove to cheer our gentle invalid. 


The lawyer in the pause s of the storm 

Went angling down the Saco, and returning, 

Recounted his adventures and mishaps; 

Gave us the history of his scaly clients 

Mingling with ludicrous yet apt citations 

Of barbarous law Latin, passages 

From Izaak Walton’s Angler, sweet and fresh 

As the flower-skirted streams of Staffordshire 

Where under aged trees the south-west wind 

a soft June mornings fanned the thin white hair 
the sage fisher. And, if truth be told, 

Our youthful candidate forsook his sermons, 


His commentaries. ste PRN and cree¢ 


or the fair page of human loveliness— 


The missal of young hearts, whose sacred text 
Is musi its illum ig sweet sm 

Ee ing the so s she loved: and in h LOW 
Deep earnest ( recited many a page 

() ' etry the t. ter | re il S 

Of the sad bard of Olney veet sono 
Simple and itiful as Truth and Nature 

() n yl t vhitened cks rk 1 Mi nt 
Are lifted yet by m rb : 1g 

| 1 the mn ii ! rta 1 his i 

And for m obedi o | vish 

i urcie UT ) pro d ra 

A well-thumbed Bunyan, with its nice wood pictur 
Of scaly fiends and ang ke them— 


W atts’ unmel xlious psalms 
} 





Last home, a musty fil 
And in old chi nk le o 
And Indian history. And, as I read 


A story of the n narriage of the Chief 

Of Saugus to the dusky Weetamoo, 
Daughter of Passaconaway, who dwelt 
In the old time upon Merrimack, 

Our fair one, in the playful exercise 

Of her prerogative—the right divine 
Of youth and beauty, bade us versify 
The legend, and with ready pencil sketched 

Its plan and outlines, langhingly assigning 

To each his part, and barring our excuses 

With absolute will. So, like the cavaliers 
Whose voices still are heard in the Romance 

Of silver-tongued Boceacio, on the banks 

Of Arno, with soft tales of love beguiling 

The ear of languid beauty, pla ivue-exile d 

From stately Florence, we rehearsed our rhymes 
To their fair auditor, and shared by turns 

Her kind approval and her playful censure. 


tf 
ia 


ee 


a 


ere Ten Oe 
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It may be that these fragments owe alone 

To the fair ‘tting oi their circumstances— 
The associations of time, scene and audience— 
Their place among the pictures which fill up 
The chambers of my memory. Yet I trust 
That 
Pilgrims of Romance o’e1 
That our broad land—our sea-like lakes, and mountains 
Piled to the clouds.—our rivers over! ung 

By forests which have known no other change 


_ ‘ } j fq 1] 
For ares, than the budding and the fall 


t 
some, who sigh, while wandering in thought, 





he olden world, 


Of leaves- ur valleys lovelier than those 
Which the old poets sane of—should but figure 
On the a por ryphal chart « speculation 





As pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, with the privileges, 
Rights and appurtenances, which make up 

A Yankee Paradise—unsung, unknown, 

To beautiful tradition; even their names, 

Whose melody yet lingers like the last 

Vibration of the red man’s requiem, 


Exe nanged tor sy lables significant 


Of cotton-mill and rail-car,—will look kindly 
F I pon this effort to ca up the ohost 
Of our dim Past, and listen with j eased ear 
a 4 ; 
To the responses of the questioned Shade 
L—TH MACH 
Ou, child of that white-crested mountain whose springs 
Gush forth in the shade of ie ¢ f-eagle’ wings, 
Down whose slopes to t owlands thy wild waters shine, 
Leaping grey walls of rock, flashing through the dwarf pine 
From that cloud- ta s0 ind so lone, 
. 
From the arms ¢ it wv \ er of stone 
By hills hung wi re \ wide and free, 
Thy mo -born brig ( t e sea! 
‘ No thy W ov Ww I es 
NO ! y si . 
Th s 
Green-t ed, « } i i AY } i til 
*] y tw { nucs TOs 
}hy Nas ’ f I 
And t Pent et ed wit 
But thy Pe k valley 1 
ros ' 
i, t I 
() ¥ | 
Int rs post i 
i i \ ! 
i itive orl 
And t r ‘ 
j the 1 
| f OV < , i 
: VW y l ny-nueu 
J 
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Oh, Stream of the Mountains! if answer of thine 

Could ri se 
Methinks through the din of thy thronged banks a moan 
Of sorrow W yu! | swt 1] for t! 


from thy waters to question of mine, 


s } 
» days which have gone. 
: g 


N 





t for thee the dull jar of the loo n and the wheel, 
The gliding of shuttles, the ringing of steel; 
But that ol ce of of bird and of breeze, 
The dip of th l-fow! tlino trees ! 
—TH 7% 
Lirt we the tw ht eurt of the Past 
And turning from familiar sight and sound 
Sadly and tull of reverence let cast 
A glance upon T'rad ns idowy ground, 
Led b ew pale lio which ¢limmering round, 


, seem dying fast ; 


And that which history gi 3 it to the eve, 
The faded coloring of T' 3 tapestr : 
Let Fan yw th her dream-dipped br 1 supply. 
Roof of barl 1 w nine 
Chrouch wh ( » sunbeams shine, 
(On ‘ ! r within 
Vhere upon that earth-floor star 
Layt rnd nats ¢ a 
W it wen 1 
Ay } T ’ 


Woven i A OV te, 


SIOWTY I n r K 
| t} low roo 1 x 
Sheathed with h vn 
} } } = 
(slox 1b i t ( } . sin 


By the solemn pine-wood made 


the rug red palisade, 


In the open e-ground planted, 
7Glimpses came of rowers rowing, 
Stir of leaves and wild flowers blowing, 


‘Ams 


of water flowing, 


vht slanted. 


* This was t A { nat f i v | i d ive ft m™ r tl ree of 
the pri 3. f \ ’ their iors ores acknow | allegiance 
Passa ‘ ’ t I Hlis residence was at Penna- 
cook Ma Hlis. ¢ | rded.’ says Hubbard, ** as 

t ind his \ is said of him t t he could 

: ) vj to bu & He was, 
u S ! t I its always 
r led | a ft tural [ Indians gave 
to such ¢ cP 

| Panis T f f . i to tl the Devil 
appveareth rly tl! to I u's Relation 
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Here the miohty Bashaba, 
Held his long-unque stioned sway, 
From the White Hills, far away, 
To the great sea’s sounding shore ; 


Chief of chiefs—his reval word 


All the river Sachems heard, 
At his call t war-dance stirred 


Or was still once more 





Switter 1 ‘ ( 
When he -{ 0 
O’er t ind red 
Ay } ‘ ‘ 
A she nket tig ! 
A t i I 


1, 

1); 

~ e pa “ 
0 ( 

\ 5} S DnIMIing 

r wave. abiding 

In the erned rot r ridi 
Misty ( 5s orm 

Every dark intelligence 

secret sou and infiue ( 

Of all tl s which outward sens 


These the wizard’s skill confes 

At his bidding banned or blesse: 

Stormful woke or lulled to rest 
Wind and « loud, and fire and flood ; 

‘ lifted anoo 


i { » . _ 
surned or him e ariited sno 


"7 
‘ 


Bade through ice fresh lilies blow 
And the leaves of summer grow 
Over winter’s wood! 
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Not untrue that tale of old! 
Now, as then, the wise and bold 
All the powers of Nature hold 
Subject to their kingly will; 
From the wondering crowds ashore, 
Treading Life’s wild waters o'er, 
As upon a marble floor, 
Moves the strong man stil 


} 
i. 


Still, to such, life’s elements 
With their sterner laws dispense, 
And the chain of consequence 
Broken in their pathway lies ; 
Time and ' 
Flowers from icy pillows waking, 


change their vassals making, 


l‘resses of tl 


ie sunrise shaking 


Over midnight skies. 


Still, to earnest souls, the sun 
Rests on towered Gibeon 


And the moon « \ialon 


Lights the battle-vrounds oO uie 
To his aid the strong rev C5 

i] rig 
Hl a a pow l rik 
And the high stars in their courses 


j ( re = ( I — y 
() n I r re ] 7 = 
The 1 chat 
Phe P whispering o’er the dead !— 
All t s s e! ou | 1 known 
Vhen, on her 1 wild 
T'o the dim Wo of &S 
in her you beauty p { i f his ¢ 
Three bow-s} he Nac s dwelling 
They laid her in the walnut de, 


W he re a green nillocK 
Her fittine mound o 
Chere trailed the vine in Summer hours— 





The'tres -perched squirre | drop} ed his shel]l— 


On velvet moss and pa -hued flowers, 


Woven with leaf and spray, the soitened sunshine fell 
The Indian’s heart is hard and cold— 
it closes darkly o'er its care, 
And, formed in Nature’s sternest mould, 
Is slow to feel, and strong to bear. 
The war-paint on the Sachem’s face, 
Unwet with tears, shone fierce and red 
And, still in battle or in chase, 
Dry leaf and snow-rime ¢ risped beneath his foremost tread 


Yet, when her name was heard no more, 
And when the robe her mother gave, 
And small, light mocasin she wore, 


Had slowly wasted on her grave 
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7 j 1 nf } 
Unmarked of him the dark maids sped 
Their sunset dance and avon-iit slay: 


i No other s} ired h lor bed, 


No other fa r young head upon! ; bosom lay. 





~ sewiars 
4 
my 
7 


Small fingers string r bead and s 
Or weaving mats oj | ht-hued itk.— 


With these the household-god* had graced his wigwam w 


: Slight-robed, 1 low 
4 She sv l 

{ ' 

he Or str t 


es 
< 
‘ 


Which sees, admires, yet vi irns alway: 
ry? i “Te . 
l'oo « s¢ y on ner mother nreast 


To note ner sim les of love { > Ch 1 of Nati re lay! 


To feel with bird and str nd tre 
The pulses of the same great heart; 
But we, from Natur if exiled 

In our cold h Art and Thought 


(srieve like 


Wi! seeks its 1 er iT ,and sees but a them not 


vy 1am, 
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The garden rose may hly bloom 
In r ultured soil al ad oe nial air. 
To cloud the light of Fashion’s room 
Or droop in Beauty’s midnight hair, 
In | ler grace, to sun and dew 


‘he sweet-briar on the hill-side shows 


'y 
| r min¢iine id < 
The i incts of h nature 


The savage was a won 





*Midst outlines dim of ma 
Heart-colored ruries of life, 
Rose on the ground of her young dreams 
T ight of a w hom e lover and the wife! 


But t B is W vam g 1 with licht, 
For dow t or vithes hung 
4 } » § > ‘ 
. l } rive t ( PS 
SI nto t t 1 no | res, 
ms! J ta dark j 
| r tb i 3 ' r fio 
t 1G } 
#1 } 
In t chal 1 with ner and shad 
\ t fire t plays . 





From the Crystal Hills to the far South Kast 
The river S iam res came to the feast: 

And chiefs whose homes the sea-winds shook 
Sat do 


» 





ore . a ' 
hey came trom Sunapee s shore of rock, 
cane 


Fron 
And from rough Coos whose thick woods shake 
[heir pine-cones in Umbagog 


1 the snowy sources of Snooganock, 
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With pipes of peace and bows unstrung, 
Glowing with paint came old and young, 
In wampum and furs and feathers arrayed 
To the dance and feast the Bashaba made. 


Bird of the air and beast of the field, 


All which the woods and waters vield 
On dishe s of DITCcD and hemloc K piled 
Garnished and graced that banquet wild 


Steaks of the brown bear fat and lara 


<V slope Ss ol the Ke irsarot 
q I ‘. 


‘ ; 
From the roe 





| tres Pan D..}} ' 
Delicate trout trom Babboosuck brook, 
And salmon spear’d in the Contoocook 
squirrels v 1 fed where nuts fé cl] 
In the erave ( he Otterni« 

And small reed-snares « t 
7" 

Krom ne bal a m™ ircee Y 

P 1 iT he Sun fake! 

X > 

Vuts s he B b H s 
(ra int » s( 


In the ed i har 
Ste if til it 
Thus 1 beast of t 
A , 14 ‘ j 
a rnis ! t mn ¢ 
| { Ba 


ind the beat of the small drums louder 
1 . ; ; 
Whene er within the circie drew 


The Sa rus Sachem and Weetamoo 


The moons of forty winters had shed 
Their snow ipon that chieftain’s head 
And toil and care, and battle’s chance. 


Had seamed his hard dark countenance 


A fawn beside the | 

Why turns the bride’s fond eye on him, 
In whose cold look is naught beside 
The triumph of a sullen pride 


bison grim— 
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Ask why the graceful grape entwines 
The rough oak with her arm of vines ; 
And why the grey rock’s rugged cheek 
The soft lips of the mosses seek : 


Why, with wise instinct, Nature seems 
T’o harmonize her wide extremes, 
Linking the stronger with the weak 
The haughty with the soft and meek! 


A witp and broken landscape 


Roughening the bleak horizon’s northern edge, 


piked with firs 


Steep, cavernous hill-sides, where black hemlock spurs 
And sharp, grey splinters of the wind-swept ledge 
Pierced the thin-glazed ice, or bristling rose, 
Where the cold rim of the sky sunk down upon the snows 
And eastward cold, wide marshes stretched away, 
Dull, dreary flats without a bush or tree, 
O’er-crossed by icy creeks. where twice a day 
Gurgled the waters of the moon-struck sea ; 
And faint with distance came the 


The 


stifled roar, 


meiancholy lapse ol waves on that low sho! 


No cheerful village with its mingling smokes, 


No laugh of children wrestling in the snow, 
No cal ip-fire bla no through the hill-side oaks 
No fishers kne ! n the ice below 
} + { | ! 
Yet midst all desolate tl ngs ol sound and ; 
"| igh the lone r moc miled dark-eved Weetamoo 
Hey hear } ; ' | \ 
Its beaut ( S ¢ OTeW 
"T Hew ed | p As au r sone ranite wall 
Sol ve en to the m ] ew 
And warm ht sun. the k oi that young wile 
| nd ona} {1 cold breast e dew and warmth it 
The steep bleak hi is, the melan holy snore 


the marsh betwee 


The 


A coloring of unreal beauty wore 


lone dead level of 
Through the 

‘ ’ ; } ] ‘ ‘ Li — le 

For o’er those hills and from that dreary plain, 


Nightly she welcomed home her hunter chief again 


soft golden mist-of young love seen 


No warmth of heart, no passionate burst of feeling 
Repaid her welcoming smile, and parting kiss, 
No fond and playful dalliance half concealing, 
Under the guise of mirth, its tenderness ; 
But, in their stead, the warrior’s settled pride, 
And vanity’s pleased smile with homage satisfied. 


Enough for Weetamoo, that she alone 
Sat on his mat and slumbered at his side ; 
That he whose fame to her young ear had flown 
Now looked upon her proudly as his bride ; 
That he whose name the Mohawk trembling heard 
Vouchsafed to her at times a kindly look or word 
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For she had learned the maxims of her race 
Which teach the woman to become a slave, 


herself the par 


Of love’s fond weakness in the wise and brave— 


ile] i i i i 

With cift and greeting the S nie 
Beseech i him in it S ~ 

Tl t A it ( wn i 


| f r 6 | te 
im r n | 
{) W j 
so throu j \ * hay 


1) + 
] ! 5 
A broad, « ir, mou st { M wa 
Che hunt le y 1 his 
The fisher ron 1 shores 
Squaws in t t r the seed-cort 
¥ r Cnt y ) rwam doors 
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The home-sick dreamer’s brow is nightly fanned 
By breezes whispering of his native land; 

And, on the stranger’s dim and dying eye 

The soft, sweet pictures of his childhood lie! 
Joy then for Weetamoo. to sit once more 

A child upon her father’s wiewam floor! 
Once n » with her old fond 3 to becuile 


From his cold eye the strange lieht of a smile. 


The long bright days of Summer swiftly passed, 
in Autumn’s rising blast, 
And evening cloud and whitening sunrise rime 


aa 
t no of the winter > 
lold of the coming of the winter time. 


But vainly looked, the while, young Weetamoo, 

Down the dark river for ner chiefs canoe; 

No dusky messenger from Saugus brought, 

The grateful tidings which the young wife sought 

At length a runner from her father sent, 

Tro Winnepurkit’s sea-cooled wiewam went: 
Kacle of Saug n the we thy dove, 
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And many a Moon in beauty newly born 
Pierced the red sunset with her silver horn, 
Or, from the east, across her azure field 
Rolled the wide brightness of her full-orbed shield. 
Yet Winnepurkit came not. On the mat 

Of the scorned wife her dusky rival sat, 
And he. the while. in Western woods afar— 
Urged the long chase, or trod the path of war. 
Drv up thy tears, young daughter of a chief! 
Waste not on him the sacredness of grief, 

Be the fierce spirit of thy sire thine own, 


His lips of scorning, and his heart of stone 


What heeds the warrior of a hundred fights, 
The storm-worn watcher through long hunting nights 
Cold, crafty. proud, of woman’s weak distress, 


Her home-bound grief and pining loneliness ? 


Tne wild March rains had fallen fast and long 


Making « 1 water cctmiacia Dart 
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loo early voyager with too oar ! 
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oi “oe 

I ic t Cn i - ir ‘ rsic 
The a -whi r A, rin 

With ar : g 1 that light canoe 

The rapper n ate ay ‘ meat 

On the wet han | } | , anor uc’s feet 

Saw the switt it flas lown the troubled stream— 
Slept he, or wake {he ?—was it truth or dream 
The strainu feye bent iT illy be fore 

The small hand clench ng on the useless oar. 

The bead-wrought blanket trailing o’er the water— 


He knew them all—wo for the Sachem’ daughter ! 


Sick and aweary of her lonely 
Heedless of peril, the still faithful wife 
Had left her mother’s grave, her father’s door 


To seek the wigwam ot her chief once more. 


Down the white rapids like a sere leaf whirled 


On the sharp rocks and piled up ices hurled, 
Empty and broken, circled the canoe 


In the vexed pool below—but where was Weetamoo 
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The Bridal of Pennacook. 
SONG OF INDIAN WOMEN. 


The Dark Eye has left us, 
The Spring-bird has flown ; 
On the pathway of spirits 
She wanders alone. 
The song of the wood-dove has died on our shore 
Mat wonck kunna-monee !*—we hear it no more ! 
Oh, dark water Spirit ! 
We cast on thy wave 
These furs which may never 
Hang over her grave ; 
Bear down to the lost one the robes which she wore 
Mat wonck kunna-monee '—We see her no more! 


Of the strange land she walks in 
No Powah has told : 
It may burn with the sunshine. 
Or freeze with the cold. 
Let us give to our lost one the robes which she wore. 
Mat wonck kunna-monee !—We see her no more ! 


The path she is treading 
Shall soon be our own; 
Each gliding in shadow 
Unseen and alone !— 
In vain shall we call on the uls gone before— 


Mat w kunna-m —they hear us no more 


So i ( ii! “a 
Th 1, dark river f r tide 
N w, now harsh, with sob-like pause and swell 
On the } } wind their voices rose and fell. 
Nature’s wild music—sounds of wind-swept trees, 
Th um of birds, the wailing of the breeze, 
The roar of waters, steady. deep and strong, 
Mir vied and murmured n th t farewell song. 
“I * We shall see thee or her no more.—Vide 


Key to the Indian language 
South West God.’ See R. Williams’ ** Observatwns, &c.” 
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adead hollow tone— Yet 
word, chevalier—one single word.’ 
“* What’s the matter now ?’ replied 
the Chevalier, as he drew the key from 
the chest, and with contempt measured 
the old 

All my wealth,’ 


man, ‘I lost at your 


him. 
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man from head to foot. 
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worm, and it were sacrilegious to raise 
you up again. Go out and perish as 
you deserve Ng 

‘“ Vertua drew both hands before his 
The 
Chevalier commanded the servants to 
bring the chest out to the coach, and 
asked, in a loud tone, ‘ When do you de- 
liver me your house, your eflects, 
Signor Vertua 2?’ : 

“ Vertua gathered himself up from the 
ground, and said with a firmer voice, 
‘ Immediately, this very instant, Cheva- 
lier! come with me! 

** Good,’ replied the Chevalier. ‘ You 
can go with me to your house, that you 
must quit for ever, to-morrow.’ 

“ Neither Vertua nor the Chevalier 
spoke a single word the whole way. 
When they arrived at the house in the 
Rue St. Honoré, Vertua rang the bell. 
An old matron the door and 


face and sank with a deep sigh. 
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‘In the same deoree that Angela 


grasped that recollection of the Cheva- 
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lier, in a voice trembling between rage andwithloveand delight press me to her 
and courage, staring ever forward on arms; despair yourself, when you learn 






the gaming tabie, and not mark ng that that the blessing of the Church binds 
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towards heaven, moaned deeply and hours. His papers showed that he who 


rushed forth. He has never more been had 
heard of.” was 
Chevalier Menars. 

id left the The Baron perceived the warning of 
bench quietly, before the deeply affected heaven, that had sent, as he neared the 
Baron could speak. precipice, the Chevalier Menars in the 
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MRS. CHILD'S LETTERS FROM NEW YORK.—SECOND SERIES 
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An ancient chronicle, written long 
before barbarous foreign had 
penetrate d into the celestial empire, re- 
an adventure of one who after- 
became famous in Chinese his- 
My father—it begins abruptly— 
we shall imitate the simplicity of 
the chronicle, giving it in the hero’s 
own words—lived on a little estate upon 
the Yellow River. Twoonly remained 
of all his children; my sister and my- 
self When I reflect how little time or 
pains were bestowed on my education, 
that I did not grow up a bar- 
My father was } 


nations 


coru 

wards 

tory. 
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ant 


{ marvel 


barian too much ab- 


sorbed in the pursuits ol learning, to at- 

nd iirs of his family. His 
con I be imagined, when it is 
kn | deatl he le in en- 
cy 
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I had reached my eighteenth year 
and ced t » trave ind see something 
of the world. My father dismissed me 
I D ose, wit i many sage coun- 
ae A tnt ttl nev. | went to 
Pe Kin ind resolved to set k out an old 
friend nis The great city, with its 
m ue ( streets and thoroughfares, 
and its ever busy crowds, bewildered 
me; and my ignorance and simplicity 
were so evident, that I became the sport 
of idiers in the street. Now one would 
call out to me to look at something new 
id ( rious another would cry- — 


and then 


: ; es 
he Emperor! 


mr 
“ ’ ? 
here comest 


all would join in the laugh at my con- 

usion At leneth, driven out of pa- 

lier the malice of 1 pe ‘secutors. 

who wer this tin ni rable, | 
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pulled the slipper from my foot, and laid 
about me, wherever I could see a face 
grinning at my disasters. This had 
some efiect at first; but it provoked my 
tormentors to haunt me, and I had little 
rest. 

One day, as I was thus engaged, one 
against many, I saw, coming through 
the crowd, a little, but distinguished 
looking man, dressed from head to foot 
in green atlas. He had a strangely 
shaped long nose, the tip of which was 
brilliantly green. This prominent fea- 
ture threw into insignificance all the 
ers; so that his forehead. eyes and 
mouth could hardly be seen atall. This 

ibtedly was, 

in his 

at his ap- 
He beck- 
where he 
When I had done 
so the litter was setin motion; we were 


ot! 


he 


of sery 


undo 


mandarin, for such 
number 


train, came tk 


naving a in 
wards me; and 


fell back. 


his litter, 


proac h the crowd 
oned me to step into 


seated himself. 


l ut of the city, into the suburbs, 
and, to my\ surprise, Into a deep wood, 
which terminated ina rich and beautiful 


tract ol country—bordered by a river.— 
where the mandarin had his country- 
seat During all this time, the little 
man had been surveying me keenly 
with his smal! deep-set eyes ; 
rh he spoke not 
As we alighted from the litter, 


ted to 


and seem- 
ed not dissatisfied, thou 
a word 


he poin » tate! 


the st: y dwelling. 


Li wok, my son,” said he, “ at yon beau- 
tiful palace, the roof and dome of which 

hung with myriads of little balls, 
whenever the 


! All 


once a pe Or, 


are 
that 
wind caresses their metal cheeks 
is mine! And yet I wa 
worthless lad like thee, wandering a 
stranger great city. By talent 
and industry I have become the posses- 
sor of the largest tea plantation in China, 
which brings me a princely income. | 


make sweet music 


in the 


stand high in the Emperor’s favor. I sup- 


y the world withtea. But whatreijoices 
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is also a rival tea merchant. You may 
see his wretched hut yonder. He once 
possessed a palace, even more splendid 
than mine; but,thanks tothe great Fo! 
my efforts have ruined him! See—he 
is looking at us, over the wall! How 

ale he is! how hollow-eyed! Envy has 
blighted him.” 

I looked, and saw a man leaning over 
the wall ofa little garden, with a thought- 
ful and melancholy face, which, in spite 
of my worldly heart, interested me by 
its expression of sorrow and of gentle- 
ness. He was poorly dressed, but there 
was something about him that com- 
manded my respect. 

To be brief—I entered the service of 
Tim-li-tim, and was ere long advanced 
to the post of his first secretary. I had 
enough to do, to make the daily pack- 
ages, and sales, with the name and re- 
sidence of the tea merchants who pur- 
chased of my master. I found the oc- 
cupation something tedious, but labored 
for the succeeding year with the utmost 
diligence, having the example of my pa- 
tron’s fortune before me. | dared not. 
however, hope for success like his, for 
I believed him gifted with supernatural 
powers. 

My conjectures on this point were 
verified in a singular manner—by the 
most surprising event of my life. I 
had observed, that on a certain day in 
every month, my master shut himself 
up, ‘and refused to admit visitors. | 
soon ascertained that he retired toa re- 
mote turretchamber in his castle, where 
he remained some time alone. Impelled 
by curiosity, I resolved at length to dis- 
cover the secret. On the morning of 
one of the days, I hid myself in a large 
pagoda, that stood in a corner of the 
mysterious apartment. I had not waited 
long, before Tim-li-tim entered, carefully 
closing the door behind him. He then 
opened a cupboard, and took from it a 
small silver bell, of the most delicate 
and exquisite workmanship. The cup 
of the bell was wrought to resemble a 
tulip, and ornamented with colored 
stripes of enamel: the clapper was 
shaped like a golden bee. My master 
gently shook the bell, the bee moved to 
and fro as if instinct with life; and I 
heard a soft musical humming, like a 
swarm of the insects gathered round the 


lossoms of a linden tree. This fine 


humming was presently changed into a 
louder and more complaining murmur, 
and at last into a continued roar, hoarse, 
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wild and mournful, like the surging of a 
storm through the forest. It grew still 
louder, till I had nearly lost my senses 
with terror, and, trembling, crowded 
down in my hiding-place. In a few 
moments the strange noise diminished, 
and I distinguished sound. ‘ike a musi- 
cal tinkling—and a sweet soft voice 
blending its melody with the roar, till it 
ceased entirely. [now had courage to 
look forth again. The cup of the bell 
was filled with a rosy mist: it spread, 
and at the same time seemed to grow 
thicker, till I saw standing on the floor 
a female figure, about the size of a child 
eight years old—fantastically dressed, 
and wearing a garland of small white 
flowers twined in its luxuriant hair. 

I saw Tim-li-tim bend in a profound 
obeisance before this strange and beau- 
tiful apparition ; and at the same mo- 
ment saw that the figure, with an 
expression of pet ulant resentment, struck 
him in the face with her small white 
hand, with such force that his mighty 
nose actually quivered. “Have I not 
told thee, monster!” cried the sweet 
voice,—* that I wish never to see thy 
hideous vis ive again! Why hast thou 
Is it not enough that I am 
a prisoner in this place by thy wicked 


torment me with 


called me ? 


sinning ? 
thy suit?” 

“Sweet fairy!” cried the mandarin, 
kneeling down before her: “ what am I 
profited by the power and wealth thou 
hast given me, if thou withholdest love ? 
Renounce thy black favorite and turn 
thy regards on me! ” 

“Never!” exclaimed the fairy, in- 
dignantly—and with 


wherefore 


; another blow, 
which Tim-li-tim avoided 

*“ What would’st thou have me do?” 
at length he asked, seemingly troubled 
at her displeasure. 7 

“ Release me,” was the quick reply. 

“That I may be ruined, and my rival 
made rich and happy? By my beard— 
but—’ 

“Undo the spell! Break the ball!” 
cried the lovely prisoner—‘and my 
eternal gratitude shall be thine.” 

“ What would thy gratitude avail me ?” 

*“ Monster!” 

“Be silent; if l am to hear nothing 
but reproaches, I will shut thee up 
again. 

“Do so! far better my dungeon than 
thy presence.” . 

My master, incensed, seized the ball, 
and held it over the fair head of the child- 
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like figure. It seemed to melt round 
her like a veil of silver tissue. As this 
maiden 


faded vanished, the was 
gone ; and an indescribably delicious 
aroma of tea filled the apartment. 


rreat Io, who looks into all our 
hearts, saw the weakness of mine, and 
the wild c excited in my breast 
by the sight of the beautiful fairy. He 
sent me no succor. I grew absent and 
moody; I ected my 
was tortured by an ioflexible longing, 
which at length formed itself into a 
settled resolution. I watched my op- 
portunity y when Tim-li-tim had left home 
on a journey for some days. As soon 
as I could steal away unobserved, | 
hastened to the mysterious chamber. I 
took the bell in my trembling hands, 
rang it, and after the same sounds as 
before, the ay poai rition stood before 


She gazed at me in visible ast 


The 


ynflict 


negle business. | 


me. 
nishment. 





“Who has called me?’ said her 
must al voice. ‘] behold only a hand- 
some young man. Where is the green- 
I ] nster ? 

“ Think no mors fairest ly 
I re “I am to do you a 
ge! you free! I will thi 
ins lding, | the | 
j 1a s | 

S ked at vith a melanchol 
5m ‘ Alas! end ! 
swer d is ] less for my 
relea: Ti lean nly by 
him tuthor of my thraldom 

I wa I ved bevond measur‘ near 
this. Nevertheless, thought I, though 
unable to give her freedom, I may yet 
do something to render her captivity 
less irksome. And I ventured to ex- 
press this hope 

After a pause the fairy said, “I will 
trust thee, excellent youth, and speak 


openly ; for thou hast been generous in 
offering aid to one of whom thou knew- 
yre than that she was unhappy. 
Know me now for one of those beings 
who are appointed to preside over the 
different be the human 
race fam the youngest of four sisters. 
The eldest is a brunette, and has 
the ardent temperament bestowed by 
the burning skies under which she was 


est no me 


verages used by 


born: she is passionate, but lively and 
entertaining, and on that account a 
favorite with the ladies. She presides 
over coffee. The second, to whom the 


ymmitted, 
all, but 


care of the chocolate plant is ¢ 
is the fairest and gentlest of 


> 
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lacking the winning arts of the oldest 
is less prized, and often has to betake 
herself to the company of the old and 
dul . _My third sister rules the delicious 
sherbet of the east; and seldom leaves 
the: region where her infanc y was pass- 
ed. My department is the tea. 
tell me i am the poet’s friend ; 
I unite the good qualities of 
without their faults. Be that as it may, 
[ am satisfied with my domain. I have 
one brother, a wild, headstrong 
young fellow; he presides over wine, 
and we him but seldom; for his 
mad humor has little communion with 
our gentle, feminine natures. Our 
oldest sister alone has some little in- 
fluence over him. 

“ My melancholy story is a short one. 
Many weary years have passed since I 
first revealed myself to man. I was 
floating in freedom and happiness over 
earth, when my eyes fell 


Flattererg 
and that 
my sisters, 


br it 


see 


tne bos« m of 








on a tall and slender stripling, in whose 
countenance I read _ poetic fancy and 
ing. It was the same dark, melan- 

ri holy man thou hastseen. He was then 
owner of a small patrimony, which he 
endeav d to render more valuable by 
t on. Buthis success was small 

e was, like all poets, of an niza- 

n too delicate for gross manual labor. 

[ loved him as I looked I fixed my 

bode with | | scattered my seeds 

f plenty over his little piece of ground ; 

I made him we thy and happy; the 


ho knew of his 
| was careless 
mutual attachment; 
there lay my error. 
envied our happiness. 


envy Ot all W unrivi illed 


good tortune. who dis- 
alas ! 
Tim-li-tim saw and 
He was then 
only an artizan, and poor: but he knew 
how to acquire power over beings of 
my nature. By eccident he had become 
possesse -d of that volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Zoroaster, which treats of the 
fairies in China and Mongolia. He 
studied this, and availing himself of its 
science, constructed that magic bell, 
which is now my prison. No one except 
himself can set me free; and as it is 
through me he has risen to prosperity, 
I have little hope that he will consent to 
release me, so long as it is for his interest 
to keep me in durance.” 

*“ But can he not be 
cried I, interested in the story. 

‘ Listen !” answered the fairy. 
“this may be done—by poisoning the 
tea in which he deals.” 


vered our 


compelled od 
i 
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“Poisoning the tea!” | repeated; felt for his handker hief: but I had fled 


es ‘ i 
“how may that be ?”— with that also. His rage and despair | 


“There is nothing easier,” said the were indescribable: tears fell from his 








child-like figure. “I myself candono eyes, and the ground drank the poison- 
harm tothe plant which is consecrated ous moisture. he deleterious influ- 
to me, and which I Jove so well, else I ence diffused itself far and wide. The 
had long since destroyed the possession delicate blossoms and Jeaves imbibed it; 
of my tormentor. He must dothe mis- and exhibited that peculiar green color, 




















chief himself. Hast thou neverobserved and that sharp metallic taste observable 
a singular greenish light playing about to this day in what is called g a tea, 
his face ?”’ : Languag > would fail to depict the 

I answered that I had indeed often despair of Tim-li-tim, as he saw the 
noliced and wondered at it mischief thus wroucht His plants im- 

“That greenish glimmer is nothing mediately sank more than h: value 
less than a subtle poison, which per- for nobody cared to drink his green tea 
vades his whole systen He inherits it It was rumored that the tea of the man- 
through his descent from an old metal darin Tim-li-tim was poisoned. The 
king, who once reignedin China. The unhappy man saw nothing but ruin and 
legitimate descendants of this ancient impris ; ment | ps t] etore 
monarch have 1 silver in their him. In his extremity, as t iirv had 
bodies ; but those whose blood is tainted, foreseen, he pr sed her Insta ree- 
or corrupted by vicious al lances, Cop- dom Ii she would r ve the curse. 
per, iron, tin, : ier inferior metals. ‘The lovely prisoner cr to under- 
My tormentor is baseborn, as were his take it One bright 1 ent nignt 
ancestors; and the copper he derives the wide fields of his plantation might 
from them m rling with hi npure have been n covered with a white 
blood, has generated a bitter pots veil, as of ery mist nder_ this 
which renders even his caresses bane- ewy and ring, t ( of 
ful. His breath distils venom ; his eyes ttle te re floating and 
invest objects with a sickly greenish a \ I r the white 
hue: ar s tears poison ther d o1 fl 1 tne 
which they fall hou hast not ed f ite uy | et with | 
to observe, whenever he works among w they had been tainted, ¢ 
the tea ints, how { irelu \ he ‘ vers t l paier, e of i It : i { 
his hands and face,.that no noxious The little rites perio! t r task 
breath may touch the precious leaves! fait] ( t that 
ag’ thou couldst } manage, W e some ot ther re ed on t ol; 
the plants are in | mm, t » make hi t s recied a n 
approach them without his sk! T rt, the wort esto! 1 ( 

PI 
subtle poison Ww! i gq ckly spre ud over ut half done he 1 irin, how- 
the whole plantation He can find no ( ed he 
help for what will ensue. Canst thou roke t ul the ited fairy 
do this, he will be ed returned ti r former poet ( Her 
liberty.” blessing, soon made his fields 

“It shall be done, beautiful fairy !’’ plenteous ; al the black tea that was 
I cried, resolved to devote myself to her f it ev | after the reunion 
service. ‘ ot the | nounce iost 

Ere the moon had changed, I had re- delicious that d ever been tasted. 
deemed my promise. ‘Tim-li-tim was But as this same world often prefers the 
one day at work in his plantation—the piquant and unt ral even tothe wv e- 
young plants were in bloom. I came some and genial t ot be wonder- 
up behind him with stealthy step, threw ed at that the wicked Tim-li-tim did not 





myself suddenly upon him, and tore the fal! into bankruptcy He found purcha- 


” mask from his face, with the cove ng sers for his ps who thought his dele- 
he always wore over his shoulders. terious green tea even more delightful 
He fell down among the plants, and [ than the fresh, innocent beverage SS- 
saw the white flowers close over his ed by the loving and happy fairy \ 
head. A disagreeable brassy odor dif- those, however, whose tastes wer t 
fused itself around the spot, and a green- vitiated, and who pi zed healt ind 

a ish mist spread through the air. The cheerfulness, adhered to the black tea, 


i! mandarin raised himself quickly, and and found their reward in doing so 








o 


] 


The chronicle further mentions, that 
the narrator of the above adventure es- 
caped the wrath of the mandarin, and 
returned home loaded with gifts from 
the oratetul fairy. His sister, the belle 
vith the long nail, was married. He 
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often visited the tea merc] 
beloved by the fairy, and 
prosperity. 


| 
a Wieh that 


lant who was 

itnessed his 
The chronicle ends with 
the Celestial 
Empire may drink nothing but green 
tea. 


all] enemies of 


ESSAYS. 


3Y A DISCIPLE. 


“ The highest office of the intellect isthe discovery of essential unity under the semblances of 


diffe rence COLERIDGE 


“Surprising, indeed, on whatever side we look is the revival of the individual consciousness of a 
living relation with the All Good, Our literature is every day more deeply tinged with a sense of the 


mysterious power Which animates existence, and governs all events.”—W. H 


It has been said that 
criticism is to bridge over the waters 
that separate the prophet from the peo- 
ple—to compass the distance that di- 
vides the understanding in the auditor 


from the intuition of the utterer.”—an 
| 


office more easily indicated than fulfill- 


ed; and one v hic h few persons have 
attempted to perform, for one of the 
I I 

‘ } l : 
most profound thinkers and inspired 


seers of our time: perhaps because the 


I 
partition waters were too W ide—the 


+ 


intervening te » deep. 


ly unfolded to 
his countrymen the pure and cloistra! 


Novalis, the profound sig- 


nificance of Goethe and the intricate 


¢ ] , 
las 10OvIng 


opulence f Jean Paul, has, in presenting 
them with the evangel of our western 
prophet, left them to solve the problem 
as they may 

His -eface'to the English editionof the 


Essays, imports that the name of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson is not entirely un- 
known inEngland. Distinguished trav- 
ellers, he says, “have carried thither 
tidings of such a man—fractions of his 


Writings 


heir way into the 
hands of the susieae fitful hints that 
there is, in New England, some spiritu- 
called Emerson, olid 


through Reviews and Magazines.” For 


himself, he finds that “ the words of this 
man. me s as hy fri ls a v0 d to 
speak, / } sile7 ig and that 
by derre L small circ of livir 
souls, ea to hear, are ¢f nere 
And t V he has per 

said all t { critic can effectually 
say in his ri of Mediat between 


‘the office of 


CHANNING. 


the prophet and the people. He can- 
not induct his readers withthe “aura” 
of an author’s genius, he can only point 
them to the source from which it ema- 
sates. He may say much that will be 
received with delight by those who are 
already the partic ipators or recipients of 
the new revelation, but he cannot con- 
struct any bridge or thoroughfare by 


‘ 


‘ understanding of the populace 
shall pass to the intuition of the Seer.” 
No mechanical aids can avail us here. 


The wings of love and faith can alone 


1 1 
which 


bear us to those serene heights whence 


the proj phet overlooks the universe. 


Authority decides in the circle of the 

iences, but intuition alone, a fine in- 
ner sense assumed by all, and possessed 
judges of the true and the 
beautiful, of poetry and philosophy, the 
two foci in the Intellectual ellipse.” 
lor the highest act of philosophy also, 
is a divination—an intuition and not an 
inference 

Bulwer, in his preface to the transla- 
tions from Schiller, says that the chief 
aim of the poet, with that of the orator 
on the husting, should be to make him- 
self intelligible to the multitude ; but 
Bulwer has little insight of the subject 
on which he writes; else would he 
know that the poet never troubles him- 
self with thoughts like these. He 

nes as the bird sings, ee ause his 
soul is o’erburthened with love and 
beauty. He casts the fertilizing flower- 
dust of his heart to the winds of heaven, 
nor asks if they have borne it to a fit- 
ting receptacle. 

The most profound thinker cannot de- 





ot ats! eer 








nd | rit! the i world 
pe t lis vision thereof irom ( 
S 3 : ofTny Ning 
uy i ( \ 
, t Pay 3 a ¢ 
« i ‘ 





oO 3 ( s 
d Ss. ie tt ‘ - 
in der ! ng if 
ii int y move I { 
ce nporal ind att AbI¢ 1 
ommon standpoint, only to succeeding 
generations ; and st in proportion as 
he transce ul popular leve is his 
speech an enigma ora reproach to th 


multitude, who, regarding their own 


; 4 } = : 
minds as the normai measure ol huma 


intelligence, oppose themselves with 
sullen determination to the new revela- 


} lev | 
tion, and eroan, like the mandrake, when 


anew idea threatens to uproot them 
from the soil in which they vegetate 
The re is no paradox so absurd. no 
1eTeSy so dangt rous, that en WHI not 
sooner fi roive it than a truth prema- 
turely enunciated. And 1 in @€X- 
cites such s horror. s e. 
gated rey tic st promulgato1 


f t ty i 

I i 

} ns - 
; t 1 

re! ‘ Cre I t P 
: infl i 0) I 8 mmuity if 

t l B t to t t 8 n I 

this 1 law, the must be s¢ rom 

the same level, a through the same 


medium. 
intellect cannot be reached throu; 
any critical or analytical proces 


A man of Emerson’s large faith and 


intuitive reason, who has drunk deep at 
the fontal truths of being, and sent his 
lummet to the ocean-depths of thought, 


Yr 
v 


cannot accommodate h l 


sfree unchartered 
utterance to the limited apprehe nsiono 


men who, engrossed by the narrow arts 


? 


of detail, have no capacity for the wis- 
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his convictions hose earnest eyes 
seem to hold ( I lune witl } i 
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regardless ¢ e wi I Lite ind 
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rewards, makt r direct appeal to the 
Wr 
na the consclel (heir 
ol pro nd 1 pose, r CO! ntrate 
t ight deepening at times beneath a 
I n severe. yet peautilt in its 
1 “te ' 
passioniess, I iK¢ WW I i Vial 
to remind ¢ of the austere ma y in 
: ! ‘ ° 
the countena ( eang i ex- 
nel Heliodorus fri t tem one 
} 
? : 
the finest Raphael’s inin ( 1d8 
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partizal a pole cf an exp t ol 
creeds and doctrines? a pr ypounder of 
articles of faith, and theories ¢« civil 
polity? Verily ye have sought in vain! 
Yet somewhat have ye heard that 
stirred your stagnant! souls, but what, 
ve know not A wild, mysterious mu- 


sic, as of the winds of paradise, mur- 











murine afar off through the Tree of 


Life An improvisation, as it were, of 
the central laws of being. The oracu- 
lar enunciation i mystic and sublime 
lhe \ Yeh rti >» sound the reot, 
yet know not whence it cometh nor 
t t goeth. It is as the heavenly 
lanna ich cannot be he ped or hoard- 
“l t wich reireshes the pilgrim on 
his weary -path, and imparts new 
stre! i to bear the burthen of the way. 


Emerson's spt ech is affirmative and 
We 


him the enune 


satisfied to re- 
ation of the 
hope to hear it demon- 
We find no at- 


scientific statement 


must be 
ceive from 
idea, we cannot | 
strated, or explained. 
tempt at a formal, 
but rather an oriental dogma- 
tis, an apostolic yea and nay. Tis 
mind betrays a quick 
1 


] 
og 1Ca S¢ 


of truth, 


quence, yet he renders no 





account of the actual process by which 


t He attacks no 


rives at results. 
convinces no sceptic, but he gives 


he ar 
creed, 
adequate and beautiful expression to the 


S eivand anil ahcblebsad 


most profound and cherished convictions 


—to the 1 t earnest and devout aspi- 
rat the age To ne of the 
it id purest spirits of the 
turv. his voice isas “ the 
\ ir own sou eard in the 
n it. 
i] ! el statements of tl most - 
‘ na 4 t have ot n i 
i { id re t nd start > 
: ver ke the naive 
L ¢ | ce heard amid 
f Tr ) lve if le 0 
il t i 
No ter ada | n Emer- 
1 to ¢ end the spir he a 
1 t et its m His in- 
isly clea 1 th 
( t j nan ers } 
rete il insta ¢ } ds to 
f l e Votnet ! »¢ s i- 
t t, and in a ¢ ind 
eri classification rhe ict ) 
experience He looks not mut at 
that a of things, often partial, tri- 
vial and grote que, which the 





le mn and ser 
The 


liner’s gl 


I eas at that se 


earth is to him not 
} 


ne of Gar es, mapped off into 
pe ty d visions of 


province and empire, 
and territory, butone of the more 
recent planets o 


its destined path through space and 


our system, moving on 
harmoniously fulfilling its part in the 
| f the universe. He 


errand diapason oO 
sees not so much the things in which 


apprehension of 
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man differs from man as those grand 


features common to humanity. 

Life is viewed by him fr ym no parish 
belfry, but from an xceeding high 
mountain, from whence he can behold 

!the kinedoms of the world and the 
Piories thereof.” Seen from these 
serene altitudes, all conventional distinc- 
tions fade into insienificance, and Satan 


cannot tempt the soul even to a 
mentary deviation from it 
essential truth and beauty. 

With the same synthetic glance, he 
at inanimate nature ; and, with 
Novalis, studies her not in her isolated 
phenomena, but in her essential unity. 
To him she is not the chance playmate 
of an hour, but the bride of the 
spirit, and its destined companion 
through eternity,—reflecting back from 
her loving and gentle eyes all that the 
soul hopes or fears, enjoys or suffers. 
He lives with her in sweet and intimate 
communion, as one who has won from 
her the “heart of her mystery,” and 
divined the last word of her secret, or 
rather as one who has learned that she 
no “last word,” but like the fair 
‘aconieur of the Arabian tale, impro- 


mo- 
s worship of 


] 


L 
OOKS 


fair 


has 


vises from day to day, from year to 





vear, from age to age, an intermina- 
le roman a series ofinventions, the 
last of which ha il] some mvsterious 
connection with t s elucid 
and « y I r 
her wondrous s [" telil- 
rt Nature converts h f int 1 in- 
Te | nis 
No I view of Na is the 
iInsepara om ion uy rpart 
of spirit, con ry t Berkeleyan 
idealism which fi ju nanifests it- 
| varticularly 
in the Essays i in propor- 
tion a matter 1s divested ot its rigid 
ositiveness and substantial objectivity, 
do we the more readily conceive of it as 
a permanent mode of existence, capa- 


e of infinite adaptation to the wants of 
the spiritual intelligences that are asso- 
The vast picture 
eter- 

he inferences of 
relation to this sub- 
with results of the 
importance to spiritual and 
But while science 

is slowly collecting facts, inducting the- 


ciated with it. 


God paints on instant 
soul.” 
modern scence in 
ject are presnant 


which 


nity ol 
| 


hichest 
mental philosophy. 
ories and deducing results, the 
with a surer instinct, suggests the true 
idea of nature, divines her mission and 


poet, 
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indicates her method. His sentient 
and mobile being faithfully transmits 
all her influences. In all her aspects 
and changes, he perceives a significant 
beauty anda mysterious sympathy with 
humanity. In her presence he feels 
not weariness, nor fears satiety : he 
knows that her resources are inex- 
haustible, and that, elastic, ductile, and 
permeable to spirit, she reforms herself 
for ever in conformity with the soul’s 
infinitely expanding ideal. 

Like Gray, Emerson delights to hear 
the gnarled ‘and hoary forest-trees dron- 
ing out their old stories to the storm. 
He listens to the song of the winds in 
the pine-tree and 


** Hears within their cadent pauses 
The charms of the ancient causes— 
Heeds the old oracles,—ponders the 
spells 
Song wakes in their pinnacles when 
the wind swells,” 


and responds to these sylvan melodies 
in “ wood-notes” not less wild and Or- 
phic than their own. 

We find in him always that uniform 
repose and serenity of mind that affects 
us somewhat like the as pect of nature 
itself, 


‘Calm pleasures there abide, majestic 
pains.” 
There is an absence of that vivid 


sense of personality —that intense indi- 
vidualism which so often manifests 
itself in the morbid and jealous sensi- 
tiveness, pecul ar to what is called the 
“temperament of ge nius.” Instead of 
this, we find a cheerful, inflexible cour- 
age, an Oriental quietude. We might 
fancy him dreaming away his life with 
the Sacontala, among the Lotus flowers 
that border the Ganges, or like the star- 
ry Magian evoking from night and 
silence their eternal mysteries. The 
words of Plotinus in relation tothe super- 
sensual portion of the triune soul, might 
aptly be applied to him—* Remaining 
free from all solicitude, not seeking to 
modify the world in accordance with 
the discursive reason, nor to transform 
anything in its own nature, but by the 
vision of that which is prior to itself 
eee the world with an infinite 

~auty ” 

This sever! ity has been termed by his 
critics, “a vice of temperame nt,” “an 
undue preponderance of the intellectual 
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faculty,” “a want of harmonious de- 
velopment,” of “ generous sympathy 
with humanity.” I do not so under- 
stand it, nor can I assent to the criti- 
rism of a rare contemporary genius 
hen, in speaking of these essays, he 
They are truly noble, report- 
ting a wisdom akin to that which the 
great and good of all time have lived 
and spoken; yet the author neitl 
warms nor inspires me: he writes ul- 
ways from the intellect to the intellect, 
and hence some abatement from the 
depth of his insight, purchased always 
at the cost of vital integrity. But this 
is the tax on all pure intellect.” 

Can we then so separate the functions 

and faculties of our nature, as to believe 
that an intellect whose product is “a 
wisdom akin to that which the great 
and good of all times have lived and 
spoken, ” js developed at the cost of vi- 
tal integrity? A sufficiency of life— 
a true vital integrity—would enable us 
to transcend these pernicious distinc- 
tions, and to see that love and wisdom 
are inseparable. Can the contempla- 
tion of eternal verities leave the heart 
cold and void? Is not the holy energy 
of true love ever sagacious, far-sigh te d 
and prophetic? Truth is not isolated: 
it is not a part, but the whole. It is 
love, and beauty, and joy. The wise 
man does not believe and opine, but he 
knows and is the very truth which he 
utters. His thought is action: his 
knowledge is love. 

It is very common to hear persons 
f the mind asif reason, imagin- 
ation and sensibility constituted differ- 


ent and distinct portions of it, though 


the ccnsciousness Spt aks, ex cathe- 
drd.of a living unity. This is in | 

attributable to the “popular empirical 
psychology which bears the same rela- 
tion to the true, as the Grecian Theo- 
logy to the Mosaic. And asthe Hellen- 


ic deities make war upon each other, 
so in the popular psychology the faculties 
are represented as antagonistic, as a 
profound intellect and a loving heart. 
Yet, all great philosophers and _ theo- 


sophists have been dev it and wood men 
—else were their theories as prontiess 


as their lives. Do not the bard and the 


pl roph t offer sacrifice at the same altar 

Must thee laure] crown extinguish the 
pure flame of the saintly aureole 
The greatest thinker of modern Europe, 
who united the poetic insight of Plato 


with the exact 
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says, “ Voluntas et intellectus unum 
idemgue sunt.” Nay, more: that we 
right through the very attrac- 
tion which it POsSsesses for us. "© Qnod 
quisque ex legibus nature sue (ratio- 
nalis) necessario appetit et adversatur 
id bonum vel malum hujus nature est.” 
— Spinoza, Ethic.. pars TI. 

This doctrine, that the soul, in its en- 
tire, unperverted action, instinctively 
seeks its highest good—a doctrine 
which lies at the foundation of all pure 
ethics—is held by Emerson with a 
cheerful, invincible faith, based on his 
knowledge of an infinite and divine life 
instant in the finite. 

Of the soul he would say what Dr. 
Pusey says of the Chure h—* Our duty 
is not to reform it, or take away from 
it, but to obey it.” 

“ For to the soul, in her pure action, 
all the virtues are natural and not pain- 
fully acquired.” We want, then, not 
so much self-denial as self-knowledge 
and self-trust. 

And as that friendship only is sweet 
to us which is won without any conces- 
sion or compromise of our own indiv id- 
uality, so those virtues only are 
and beautiful in which the whole nature 
transpires. 

‘Pe ople,” 


know thi 


eracious 


Emerson, “ repre- 


says 
struggle, and take to 


sent virtue as a 


themselves great airs on their attain- 
ments ak't question is everywhere 
vexed, when a noble nature is com- 
mended, whether the man is not better 
who strives with temptation 48 And 
here the most acute casuists are often at 


fault, and are fain to confess with honest 


Geoffrey Cl 


jmaucer— 


‘For me, I cannot bolt it to the bran 
As can the holy Doctor Afizustin 
Carlyle, who, with all the dazzling 
ghts and electric splendors of his 
cometic genius, seldom sees a truth 
with that calm and steadfast glance 
with which Emerson transfixes and 
holds it, his review of Diderot loses 
himself in what he calls the “ eternal 
ravelment ”’ of the subject : asks if vir 


tue is i1 ndeed synonymous with ple asure? 
Paul the apostle was not virtuous, 


ad if virtue was its own reward when 


approving conscience told him that 
he was the chief of sinners ?—gets warm 
at the self-complacent tone in which 
the poor ency¢ le pe dist speaks of the 
delights of “ veriv, honnéteté, grandeur 
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de Vame,” &c., and piously adjures him 
in the Devil and his grandmother’s 
name, to be virtuous and say no more 
about it:—predicts, nevertheless, that 
the ascetic system will not soon recov- 
er its exclusive dominancy, and admits 
that the observer may discern 
filaments of a nobler system, wherein 
this of self-denial and duty may be in- 
cluded as one harmonious element. 
Yet again relapsing into his doubts, 
asks how tolerance for the wrong can 
co-exist with an ever-present conviction 
that the right stands related to it asa 
God to a Devil ?” 

Here, then, lies the grand difficulty— 
the radical error of the popular creed— 
as of the Kantian ethics which closely 


cle se 


approximate to it. Kant makes the 
highest morality to consist in the 


strength of a man’s will—a power to 
conform his life toan idea of duty. Yet 
that which reason cr conscience imposes 
as “the right” neither wins his cre- 
dent love by its beauty, nor brings with 
it blessedness and joy. Its rewards are 
referred to a distant period and an ex- 
oteric source. Kant has been not un- 
justly charged with dislocating and sub- 
the faculties of the human 





dividing 


mind. He puts far apart knowledge 
and power, being and doing, wisdom 


and love. In like manner he divides 
the universe into antagonistic parts and 
as matter and spirit, God and 
nature, and evil, &c. Yet, not 
until men saw this opposition projected 
in a strong light, did they feel its inade- 


principles, 


gcood 


quac y.and seek to restore the great 
idea of essential unity in a system 
idapted to the wants al d Cc ulture of the 


age. Jacobi was one of the first to call 
‘defects of the 
‘s nothing 


and 


attention to the vital 
Kantian 
in Christianity but a code: 
represents the Creator of the universe 
as a mere Supreme Being—* Deus ex- 
tramundanus ”’—apart from the crea- 


= | lhe : 
philosophy, which see 


f duties, 


jram 


tion and from man. In referring all 
mn to a sense of obligation, in defin- 


act 
ing duty, as an antagonistic principle, 
Kant leaves the subject involved in that 
from which few 
ngage it. 


eternal ravelment ” 


men know how to dise 





But th difficulties lie not in Emer- 
son’s path. He dwells ever in that clear 
and serene region — neither Loke 
nor Ahrimat , Typhe + Devil, inter- 
flere to divide with G : r e empire of 
the universe With the great thinke rs 


of all time, he sees that no evil is pure ; 








cries 


| 
| 


ictal gee 


deme agree ancl laa 


| 
4 
Bs 
Ay 
at 
q 
cf 





that the principle of good enters into 


' 


all things. “ There is no pure lie, no 
pure malignity in nature—the belief in 
depravity Is the last profliracy a 1 pro- 
fanat on—th re is no sce] ti sm, no 
atheism Dut that 1 The malevolent 
man is he who holds all things as evil; 
and hence his destructive propensit) 





Sir Thomas Brown, on the other hand, 
who was incapable of forming strong 
conceptions of evil, says, he could nev- 
er bring himself heartily to hate the 
Devil Emerson seems, with the Pla- 
tonists, to regard evil as a defect, a pri- 
vation, a deviation from subsistence. He 
sees that God imparts to all things good, 
and to each that quantity of good which 
it is qualified to obtain. This faith can- 
not subsist with any purely dualistic 
philosophy where wrong stands opposed 
to right, as a Deviltoa God rather than 
as Negation to Being ; but in proportion 
as we free ourselves more and more 
from a false, fragmentary and superfi- 
cial life, the soul more distinctly articu- 


lates her gospel of peace and love ; we 


then not only believe, but know, that all 





evil is relative, all being progressive, all 
life an emanation from the Divine. 

It is this beautiful soul-trust, and not 
self-trust, as some w 1 render it, that 
Emerson iIncuicat irom a iaith so 
sweet and inw it offer is 
siienced andthe cay el ed 

1} dw I ect 
> I ot > . 

i ; + 

| : i 
a | . ’ ] ‘ - 
pansive a era me 3 

Alt I > = ( I ( - 
tency itions present- 
ed t s, 1 « t f 1 the wv ‘ 
range of modern lit t 1 mind that 

ride Ss iite ( a nt « Vit 0 
high and commanding—that arri\ gO 
surely. DY an Induction so ray id and un- 
erring, at the last results from the specu- 
ative reason. And moreover, notwith- 
standing (or I might rather say in 





consequence of) the large and free 
scope of-his intellect, I find everywhere 
a pervasive consistency, a living unity 
ol thoug! whi h is never violated. 

He has in truth no affinity with that 


described by Novalis 





class of thinkers 
who construct a theory in order to free 
themselves from the weariness of 
thought, nor, on the other hand, with that 
barren KEclecticism, which, consisting 
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only of a for mus collection of ideas 
1 having no int principle of 

OV j lik OSS! tar capa- 

( enlarge rn t [ on 
For whenever thought is I pro- 
( ling from a tr its most 
spontaneous and unprem tated enun- 
ciation mantiests something o7 that 
formative energy. that har ous adap- 
tation of parts which marks the develop- 


lent of organic structure 
We are told by one of Mr. Emerson’s 


most discerning readers, that “it may be 


I 


! 
‘ 


said of him that he has never written one 
good work if such a work be one where 
the whole commands more admiration 
than the parts—where, after an accumu- 
lation of materials, fire enough be appli- 
ed to fuse the whole into one new sub- 
stance.” The Essays are said to re- 
semble “a string of mosaics, ora! 


} 


yuilt of medals.’ 
It may be so; yet will I say of them 
as Andrew Marvell of his flower car- 


What Rome, Gree« I t ‘ 
1 this tM 
Thev ire in fr t ~ liy ‘ g 
nose pri deci I the 
\\ nf of cor ePrerT ' t o 


rang el 
j ure f PW ear 
' . 
) 
4 } ; 
\ ' 
e { 
to us I'o 
j rie eaha 
resp t I rec f I ) 
r ¢ 
r} t f necr ' 
: : 
the em ; } 
‘ rinest t} : és 
ment, fra rv only . the 
view whl f ry i nt e t 
be fragmentary, and, as are the oldest 
and most costly s¢ riptures, for life its 


as read or readable by man, is buta 
fraoment—a “ Werden,’ and not a 

In addition to his alleged want of 
unity and explicitness, we are told of 
his contra statements on every great 
q i 
gives us so impartially all the aspects of 


things, that his meaning escapes us— 


uestion. His re port is so faithtiul, he 
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We v one idea and then ano- through which we ha cess 
t 1 such a permanent and penetralia of that beautiful 
\ pres ) et t oO 1 Heraclitus 
eal | ] irmé a i / l t G 
Yeta \ eses The Pythagoreans taucht that if the 
irent « ns a CO- ence of all things admits « onition, 
sil it is only in so far as thet os of which 
et i ! Lnro con- the world con ists, partake ol it. With 
\ ve | ) . al truth might we say. that if the 


The great truth to l r- 
on s afhirmations pe { A bs« i - 
tit the ty ol l thir oy in Ge 
This s thi not d’ io 7me to his whole 
ph ios \ t lies at the ndation of 
his ent t ry of lite. al s the secret 
alike singleness and his ver- 
eniit 

In givine such prominence to this 


idea he has shown himself an apt repre- 





} ! 
sentative ol the philosophical « haracter 
of his age, a philosophy standing as yet 


far in advance of its popular and prosaic 


} } 
character, vet destined ultimately to de- 
hee ait Neeeensies sin dtnatad 3 
t is nas already inn cated, the 


int of view from which science, art. 


n, law and social polity are to be 
Phe ea of Absolute Identity fur- 
s the type, in conformity with wh 
thought developes itself in al] the mas- 
r of the t It s ted to 
I thy = 
| ‘ 
tt 
i 
j 4 
j ( 
S 
f \ - 
f in ¢ ( r en! 








nflu { seems ip 
u Y ‘ T ' er ) i Lilt 
= ne ‘ > } 
id T ¥ to a more ia anda 
etic col pt 1 ¢ ! rene ity 
! dynamic power o ture. Perhaps, 
\ falliy back on the abhorrent 
theory of the materialists, we shall vet 
find that the mind has its physique and 
nature r P ( ] am 
prevails in the yatural as in the moral 
7 
world—if the same primal energy in- 


forms them, then science becomes at 


once mystic and deyout,—a _ portal 





hings of which the world consists ad- 


mit of cognition, it is only In so far as 
they partake of the essence of all things 


* Deus immundanus.” Only through 
our oneness with actual being can we 


el 4 ‘ ] , 
assume the possibility of actual know- 


An able writer in the Westminster 
Review, in analyzing this great doctrine 
of Spinoza, say s, “ No believer in On- 
tology, as a possible science, can resist 
the all-embracing dialectic of Spinoza, 
but it is our strength that we reject all 
metaphysics as frivolous. Men can ne- 
ver arrive at a knowledge of things as 
they are in themselves. Turn it which 
way you will there is nothing in the 
consciousness but the consciousness it- 
nvolve the 
necessity to be more.” Aye, verily !— 


self—to know more wou 


put this ide itical fact ot img mor is 
: : ’ 
that on which the eliever in absolute 


cognition grounds his faith. No philo- 


‘ ¢ } reiation ¢ thought 
1 W 1 CONCEIVES ¢ man as 
if na aetaci | ne rt f of the 
i ‘ whic no 
even state wilt t parad But a 
id « ion s 
' no nd ¢ ( 
i invis t 

‘ ‘ t | ith 
()n ti } ] vsti } 
nion « rs res God” can 
( m 1 icts oO 
—lal the su teries 
e ey nt and abn states 
t : transcending the 
! nd | mune 
W eca the past 
wd r ees > 1u ‘ moods when 

VW m 
far i areal 

| s of mys $ { 

Th new Platonists. who reearded 


s class of phenomena as a kind of 


natural magic or divination, sed the 
possib! tv of such powers on the essen- 


tial connection and depe 


ndence of all 


things, 
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The great idea then which has exer- 
cised so vast an influence on the 
literature of the age is the unity of 
being, or as a recent critic on the “ Teu- 
tonic Metaphysics or American Trans- 
cendenta ism,” has satirically expressed 
it, “ everything is eve rything, and e very- 
thing else is eve rything, and everything 
is everything else.” We cannot be 
surprised at the vagueness and folly 
which this writer finds in a Philosophy 
which he vainly attempts to grasp. 
The same plant will not grow in eve ry 
soil. Yet is this “Each in all” philo- 
sophy no mere “Hall of Phantasy, 
no “Blind man’s Holiday” or “ Fool’s 
Paradise,” but a sure ground of holiest 
love, of sternest courage, of serenest pa- 
tience, and above all of unfailing charity. 
Old as thought itself, it is necessarily 
modified by the psychical and physical 
culture of the ages in which it mani- 
fests itself. Dimly foreshadowed in the 
vast and gloomy Pantheism of India, it 
has shed a shimmering glory on the 
vistas of all the Poets of antiquity from 
Orpheus to Virgil. On the secret 
shrine of the Cabirii, it cast a lurid and 
fitful gleam, flashed through the’ night 
of Egyptian darkness, and shot back a 
pale and reflex ray from the pages of 
the Talmud. In the mediaeval age it 
illumined the dream of the 
the the ry ol the naturalist, while in 


y 
our own it animates and cheers with its 


7 


full solar beam the whole hemisphe1 
of thought. Receiving from tl , ada- 
mantine logie ot Spu La s 
statement invulnerable to criticism, it 
remained for a long t thout an 
perc pt les i Hing nee on t literat 
and philosophy of the age Spinoza 
gave to the theory olf identity a com- 
plete anat mical structure, but it Lited 
for Sche ling to bre ithe int t the 
breath of life, to unfold the profound 
significance that was involved in it asa 
system that at once infused life into 


nature, while it recognized in humanity 
the control of laws as beneficent and 
inevitable as those which obtain in the 
natural world. 

At the period immediately preceding 


his enunciation of this philosophy, so- 
ciety was evidently in a subversive or 
transition state. 


Empiricism had done its work wi 
and proved a vigilant vassal in the 


tomr > t > nea ¢ 
Lempie OF science, DUE | 


| Vf { } ¢ | ! . 
to avali itseli of the stores if had aggre- 


gated with such tireless industry It 
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was overwhelmed with its own wealth, 
and waited for the hand of a master to 
dispose of its treasures. Not until 
philosophy had learned, like Deucalion, 
to cast behind it these stones of the 
earth could they become living forms. 
The Tree of Knowledge was heavy 
with golden fruit, but a flaming sword 
still barred the way to the Tree of Life. 

Kant was but the precursor and not 
(as is sometimes thoucht) the founder 
of the recent philosophy, for he left 
untouched the great idea of the essen- 
tial union of God with Humanity, and 
regarding the reason as strictly subjec- 
tive, he desired all knowled; ge of abso- 
lute truth, and analyzed the laws of 
mind only as subjective phenomena. 
His method was therefore purely experi- 
mental. Yet it must be confessed that 
he gave to empiricism the noblest char- 
acter of which it is susceptible, and 
sought to arrange for it an honorable 
compromise with idealism. Nor can it 
be denied that he proved himself an 
able diplomatist; but he could not suc- 
ceed in satisfying the large demands of 
the intellect. which asks nothing les 
than absolute cognition 

The Manichawan hypothesis which had 

} 


am : 
peen reathrime vy Bayle, and against 


which Leibnitz composed his Théo- 


A 


dicée, had still many advocates The 
ghost ot Gnostic here Sy the helief m 
two principles) s i the eart 
The 12 was full ¢ ‘ |, and waited 
the ttonement reun l 4 
ve ( leterr ifea on ol t 
ful a | at 1 | | 
vielded toa Lo 1, 1 t 

i l Wit I t ( Pr nt- 
wr. s 1 oO e® aces 

is a t a ‘ il, criti- 
ca Sf -{ ( ! enced 
The developm new powers and 
the Consciousness § ¢ wa il 
{ ed the age in m 1 1 | itical 
conflicts With inguin cal doubt 
and denial, speculation and negation. 
All the learning and i t of the 
eighteenth century was u lequal to the 
Solu 1 Ol the r t controversia 
juestions that ha et transmitted to 
if While it « imi ind tested a 
creeds and « I ir 1 none a 
worthy ¢ | \ I est! 
¢ } . ¢ ( ‘ } 
seemed ay ed, a did if 
perjorm its! } 

Ma 1 ¢ n to sa rt 
of th Dre of Ky i ind had 





become familiar with change and death. 
All things seemed shadowy and unreal. 
Human life was a mere point in time 
compared to the vast periods of his story 


—the endless won of science. The 


researches of the historian had opened 
interminable vistas into the twilight 
realms of mythical and traditionary 
story very spot of earth was hal- 
lowed by the footst ps of the departed, 
every city was a mausoleum of the 
dead 

e literature of the period, enriched 
with countless accessions from the dis- 


tant and the past, and presenting such 
re am nding life anc 


varied it nodes | app 
iture, was calculated to stimulate to 
their highest action the reflective fac- 


particularly the faculty of 
comparison, thereby tending to induce 
hat critical, self-conscious character 


which then began to distinguish it, and 


which Carlyle denounces as the un- 

pardonable sin. Man had now learned 

that he must find repose in clear and 
lequate ideas of being, or find it n 

t Not rrace manner 

| Vv « or } tv < incl- 
dent, ¢ } I ipt into l et f 
of him of his own my ( 

being For him there was no self- 


oODliViIOnN He cannot be amused—he 


will not be dece d 
Literature was no longer an heroi 
‘ or a devot em it wa 
. Ve S¢ i ed nd ent dit 

y t f “ S 

t of t 
The et no longe1 dwelt with God 
n the garden of innocence, where the 
ruits and flowers of existe nee proffered 


their willing treasures, but was driven 
forth to delve wearily, and ofte n inetlect- 
ually, for the “bread of life’? in the 
thorny fields of the intellect. 

In his e oquent lament we see only 
t] 
hi 


iis awakened thought, to which he 


ie fact that an ideal was unfolding to 


could as yet in no way conform the real 

—the soul meanwhile awaiting in bitter 

travail the birth of the new conceptions 
had sprung to life within it. 

In reviewing this pe riod of the history 
of modern literature, we seem to stand 
vith the immortal Florentine, looking 
down from the brink of an abyss “ that 
receives the thunder of infinite lament- 
ations.’ 
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* Vero eche in su la proda mi trovai 

Della valle d’abisso dolorosa, 

Che tuono accoglie d’infiniti quai.” 
Inferno, Canto IV 


The heart of man was riven asunder 
with fierce conflicts: perplexed with in- 
explicable contradictions. The Sphinx 
had fixed on him her evil eye, torturing 
him with questions which he must an- 
swer or die. Theaggregated treasures 
of science and learning seemed to mock 
the imperious demands of the restless 
intellect with their unavailine hoards; 
while History unrolled her vast scroll 
but to threaten or to warn, “ for within 
and without it was written with lament- 
ations,and mourning,and wo.” From 
the wide Orient echoed the cry of deso- 
lation and despair—from Judea was the 
wail borne onward, “ the wail of multi- 
tudinous Egypt”—Greece and Rome 
swelled with their choral voices the 
ancient burden, till all articulate sounds 


were lost in the sullen boom of a cathe- 


dral bell, heard solemnly tolling through- 
out the lone and dismal night of the 
dark ages. No beneficent purpose was 
in the annals of the race— 
the deve opment of no inherent law, 
either recognized or divined therein— 
less that plenary inspiration now 
claimed for the entire record of Hu- 


The old Gods had deserted the earth 
—Priests and lawgivers had lost their 
sanctity Man listened in vain for the 


spheral harmonies—no voice, no tone 
1 


rnal depths. The song 





of the stars was drowned in the Babel 
clamor ot sophists and sciolists. 

At the close of the eightec nth centu- 
ry there was no theory too visionary, 
no opinion too paradoxical, t o find its 
advocates and disciples. P yirrh nism 
and Materialism, Epecurianism and 
Stoicism had their successive culmina- 
tions. The gay and mercurial, like 
Diderot and Voltaire, laughed and made 
merry with ‘the great humbug of the 
Universe,” and sought only, like Aris- 
tippus, to win from the passing hour its 
full complement of pleasure. Amuse- 
ment was their only aim—annihilation 
their only hope. ‘ 

The severe and saturnine, affecting 
the masculine virtues and indomitable 
volitions of the Stoics, found a conge- 
nial system in the imperious ethics of 
Fichte, and in his pure and sng faith 
in the omnipotence of the will, a pre- 
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tence anda paradigm for their sel{-com- 
placent egotism. Both Sybarite and 
Stoic expressing, under opposite forms, 
the extremes of sublimated self-seek- 
ing. 


From this Chaos of partial and op- 


posing systems, Schelling freed himself 


by a daring and sublime hypothesis, a 
bold affirmation of ontological truth, 
which afiected not to justify itself by 
any laborious psychological! analysis, but 
to the elucidation of which all recent 
discoveries in mental and physical 
science indubitably tend. 

The fatal defect of the Kantian phi- 
losophy, the difficulty of imputing 
validity to our subjective conceptions, 
is here supplied by assuming the iden- 
tity of that which knows, with that 
which is known; thus integrating all 


antagonisms, even the great antagonism 
of matter and spirit, the insuperable 


‘ 


problem in every dualistic system 





In the philosophy of Schelling, the 
real and the ideal are equally represent- 
ed. God and nature no longer appear 
as two con pl Is fundam«e nta and 
asst y distinct ut a nos are 
iving and stinct with adi { ro 
7 ne i i rra ul 
aeve pi I ine 
he rent ene ne t 
time inte stater 
Only recently have men begun to kn 
that the destiny of the race is onwar 
forever onward. The successive forms 
laws, creeds and institutions of society 
are no longer regarded as ultimate, and 
it is seen that any attempt to perpetu- 
ate the same beyond the ne when 
they represent the average intelligence 


of society, can only lead to stagnation 
and paralysis. We have learned the 
signiticance of the proverb that says the 
new wine cannot be kept in the old 
bottles. 

Intimately associated with the belief 
in progress, is that recognition of the 
true value of the present, which is so 
prominent a feature of our time. 
~ In this despised present, men begin 
doubtfully to acknowledge a divinity— 
the last messenger of God to man—in 
whose bosom lies treasured the hoarded 
wealth of the past, and the possibilities 
of the infinite tuture 

To live well and happily in the mo- 
ment is our periect wisdom. “ Five 
minutes to-day,” says Emerson, “ are 
as much as five minutes iv the next 


millenium.” 


An abandonment to this serene, in- 
stinctive and trustful life, is a virtue of 
our age, and a legitimate product of its 

| 


MLosoy 


yphy. Jesus also taught men to 
live in the moment without anxiety or 
fear, but his disciples failed to imbibe 
his cheerful faith. 

The Greek philosophers, almost with- 
out an exception, represented life under 
a gloomy aspect. Endurance and sub- 
mission, rather than love and joy, were 
the virtues of their age : 

The Germans, who have been the 
enunciators of so many great truths, 
were the first to give emphasis to the 
idea that man’s immediate duty and 
true mission is to conform the present 
to his ever expanding ideal. If God is 
the “ Life of the world,” if he is in the 
process as well as in the form, then is 
he in every phase of the process, and 
every moment has its message and its 
import, 


“ Surprising, indeed, on whatever sid 


we look savs one of the young, Hea- 
ven-taught seers of our day , 18 that 
revival of the indir | consciousness 
oi a Ving Ltionsh nm wu All- 
Go ur tur ‘ ry d 
' di ting ' a cal 
’ i ’ p \ t - 
EXISle ar erns all even 

7 pP pn ( identit under 
Viil re l ( hose \ and 

nl Whic! i genera Vew 
nelan issed nder the 1 ie of 
n nere find so pure ind poetic an 
ex} sion of these ideas. from which 
the intellect has derived at once inspira- 


tion and repose, as in the writings of 
Emerson. Yet, although the truths 
which inform his pages are essentially 
the same with those of the new German 
school, he seems to hold them rather 
alter the manner of the Neo-Platonists 
than of the modern Germans. Ploti- 
nus and Proclus, Plutarch and Marcus 
Antoninus are evidently greater favor- 
ites with him than Schelling and Hegel 
If I were inclined to look for a flaw in 
Emerson’s crystalline intellect, I should 
probably find itin a want of that due 
appreciation of the real, the eternal and 
necessary correlative of the ideal, which 
constitutes one of the distinguishing 
merits of Schelling’s system. Not the 
less true is it that the Kissays contain 
j 


1 periume 


the essential oil and expresse: 
of those truths which have infused a 
bew spirit into the life and literature o! 
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the nineteenth century, while in their 
author we see a striking example of 
that serenity of soul which is a neces- 
result ol his philosophy. se Be- 
holding identity and eternal causation, 
the is raised above passion, and 
becomes a tranquillity out of the 
knowl dve that all things £o well.” 
Goethe also tells us that he derived 
from the theory of identity, as he obtain- 
ed it from Spinoza, the serenity which 
pervaded his maturer life. “ After 
in fora means of interpret- 
ing my strange moral being, I found in 
the Ethics of Spinoza a 
i 


wide 


Sa ry 


soul 


1.2 e 
seeking In \ 


calm to mv 
free view over the 
sensuous and moral world.” 

By superficial observers, Emerson is 
: but in 


passions, a 





otten compared to Carlyle ; 
Carlyle this all harmonizing sense ol 
the unity of being (the distinguishing 
chi : of Emerson’s intellect 
8 wanting; and notwith- 
standing his (re jue nt allusions to t] 
! German ophy, as cont ning 
t t a higher revelation fi 
t re capa of receiving i 
\ it tt tthe stu i man 
wit t rely | s and 
rbs 1. The mountain reality 
| s ial eart, and 
\ ‘ t sha off the 
‘ ( P \ ercs 
3 him. fh ncessal 
( t i 1 in our ear Il 
( | ‘ “ -house clo 
‘ ! i benigl i ras » their 
cacy he tells « is t he toil 
ind k not what to toil at. We 
recog 1 him vast ene ries, impetu- 
ous \ ns, a wit emanating from the 
const ss of dissonance and disrup- 
tion 1 mirthfulness that makes us 
weep or shudder, but never do we see 
in him “the level glance, serene and 


steadfast, that marks the God.” 
Carlyle 


is still struggling with desti- 
ny, still 
the 


formless 


overwhelmed and saddened by 
of the “ void and 
perplexed by the 
earful antagonisins of good and evil, 
ife and death, time and eternity. 

The editor of the Boston Quarterly 
has been sometimes classed among the 
New England disciples or teachers of 
Transcendentalism, and he has, in fact, 
from time to time exhibited 


dilections for 


contemplation 


infinite, 
f 


some pre- 
its doctrines, as diluted 
by Cousin, but he has never found that 
point of view, from which alone these 
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truths can be seen and comprehended 
as one harmonious system. He has by 


turns affirmed and denied the great 
truth of man’s knowledge of the abso- 


lute, through the mystical union of 
God with humanity. Yesterday he 
believed in the impersonality of the 
reason ; to-day to deny its personality, 
is to deny our own. In laboring to 
define human personality, and to de- 
monstrate the exact nature and scope 
of its powers ol cognition, will, We., 
he involves himself in endless contra- 
dictions and inextricable difficulties, 
thus furnishing another evidence that 
nature abhors limitation, overflowing all 
our landmarks and annulling all our 
distinctions. In one of those apho- 
risms of Novalis, where a profound truth 
is often expressed under the form of a 
bold and startling paradox, he says, 
“men think it a vulgar error to repre- 
sent God as a person, but we have 
yet to learn that man is not less imper- 
sonal than God.” When we 


t rom fis ine 


attempt 
in God, 


to separate 


man 


we have nothing left. but Mr. Brown- 
on’s “ simple faculty of cognition,” or 
the “ Ti r rasa” of Locke. In his 
denial of tne imperson | rea n. in his 
review of Charles Elwood, April, 1842, 
Mr. Brownson seems already to have 

rotten it life which is the light 
of the world, and in which we live, and 
move, and have our bein a gospel, 
which in 1841, he quoted ascontaining 
tl only intelligible solution of these 


problems. 
Like a comet moving in a narrow 


ellipse, he SWeepDs athwart 
t I 


our hemi- 


re “ with fear of change perplexing 


sph 
nations’ ’—darts towards the central orb 
of truth, and is off again ere we can say 
“ Ecce Venit” to the re; 


gions of 
darkness, 


outer 

Carlyle, too, is to many readers but 
one of those nebulous meteors that hide 
in their rapid and eccentric course the 
very stars of heaven from our bewildered 
gaze. But with Carlyle a sincere faith 
lies behind this apparent scepticism— 
and when a calm telescopic glance is 
turned upon this blazing glory —this 
mighty mass of phosphorescent splen- 
dor, through the very centre of its burn- 
ing heart, these constant stars may be 
seen shining afar offin the serene depths 
of ether. 

The fact that Schelling himself has 
apostatized from the large faith of his 
philosophic creed, which has exercised 
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so vast an influence on his age, does 
not in any way affect the truth of his 
doctrines and need not excite our sur- 
prise. Few men, says Menzel, are able 
to maintain themselves in a position so 
central, of such perfect equipoise and im- 
partiality—and a wiser than Menzel has 
said an index or mercury of intellectual 
proficiency is the perception of identity. 

Schelling’s theory of a God immanent 
in Nature and in Humanity, on which 
he rested the possibility of 
cognition, was, as we have seen, but a 


sublime hypothesis, and the sceptic still 


absolute 


proposes to the idealist, althouch in 
fainter tones, the eternal question res- 
pecting the validity of his intuitions. 
*“ How will you demonstrate, how legiti- 
mate the truth of these eternal truths ?” 

As well might we ask the seer to 


demonstrate his apocalyptic vision of 
the future—the poet his fine sense of 
beauty and of love! Can a soul not 
bea tiful, asks Plotinus, attain to an 
intuition of beauty ? 

The error seems to lie in the assump- 
tion, that all true conceptions and ade- 
quate ideas are Capauie ¢ eing nime- 
diately demonstrated as such to all 
minds. Unquestiona the pi i- 
ties « iumanity are ( ne- 
dividua the race t e deg PRS ¢ 
actual development differ ‘ 
men: are disposed to admit. No man 
can construct or accept a Hosophy 
which transcends the level of his actual 
life. * The spring ca ) se hioh 
than its source.” Alls j } mt 
geliebt und ge ebt werden. 

A t igh true | ng s eT ere 
present, it 1s, as Piotinus has said, more 


or jess present in proportion to our abil- 


ity oj receiving it. 
A ‘ording to Sir James Mackintosh, 
naee 1 me ert } LUT? - 
tine, tl theories ol | ichte, 





r,and Hegel, are so many at- 
tempts to fx the absolute as a positive 
in knowledge, while the absolute, like 
water in the sieve of the Danaides, has 
run through asa negative into the abyss 
o! nothinge——— 

If we could arrest and appropriate it, 
it would no longer be the absolute. 
The individual intellect is 
sieve through which it passes, but in 
which it can never be arrested or con- 
tained. 

Plato, who was disposed to seek the 
essence of our know!edge in ideas alone, 


did not attempt to enumerate these 


ideas, as if he shrank from subjecting 
them to a profane analysis. Schelling, 
as we have said, took his stand with 
Plato in the region of supra-sensible 
truths, where no partial results of ob- 
servation could either contirm or refute 
him in his reasoning; yet his sublime 
rests on the 


‘ 


hypothesis, in so far as it 
assumption of absolute identity, strictly 
coincides with the rigid deductions of 
experimental science 

Every new discovery in physics 
teaches thatall difference is } 
The integrity of being is detected under 
manifold diseuises. The farther we 
push our inguiries into the different de- 


partments of science, the more obvious 


are the analogies subsisting between 
them In natur ill the lines blend and 
converge towards a common centre 
The moment we att mpt to distinguish 
and define, to dr es al hx boun- 
caries, we are perpt and baflled by 
her fluidity and sa: In the crystal 
we already ceter para m ol vece- 
tab orms, in ere f ici) 
to the sentient instinet j ] 
and vi on present ra! i tit 
i i : VA 

l ul ( { it 
the cl ! ca on t 
electric states { 

Ss int é i—t 

‘ ' ina rit a n g , 
n nd ¢s } nt to « i 
f r7y in nature, t went in ! - 

phenome! a Lhit at | 
ceives them ri lar 
W re acqua ed t e ¢ M 
ing, Is it f iting to 
in 1 ¢ ‘ ( ‘ terna to 
i 

And what then is the omnipres« 
‘ f ry y} i i t e reg 
jar iorm i stal, the 8} etrica 
structure « flower, and e eycli 
motions planet —p rhaps even tl 
I erious concords and } nonies ol 
a human soul ? is this invisible 
power, itself intal ind impondera- 





ble, from which all this bright apoca- 
lypse ol visible nature Is evolved ?—— 
which unde r certain ascertained co! F 
tions originates liie Inin ma mat 


(see Vesti s of Creation, page 14] 


which diss 








substance o j 
which 1 Kes S all things 

* Nature,” rl the in- 
carnation of a thought and t stoa 
thought again.’ Paradoxical as this 
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may seem, it is the affirmation of a sim- 
ple fact. Berkeley, after all, was per- 
haps nearer the truth than has been 
imagined. For the question between 
him and his opponents was not whether 
perception have a real 
the mind, but simply 


the objects ot 
existence out ol 


whether they have a solid substantial 
existence—whether the things which 
affect us from without be matter or 


spirit ? 

When Berkeley says that these objects 
and qualities are but the immediate ef- 
fects a the ever present Deity, he 
sumes a sublime truth in strict accord- 
with the results to which al] mod- 

into the internal struc- 
brium of matter evide ntl Vy 


as- 


ance 
ern researches 
ture and equil 
point. 

All that we know of matter’ may be 
comprised in a statement of the laws by 
certain emanating from 
certain centres act upon each other. 
None of our senses ever go behind these 


which forces 


forces, and we,are unable to determine 
whether they have a i 
or proceed simply { from an ideal centre. 

Since Leibnitz rejecte od the Newton- 
ian theory of hard, impenetrable, insolu- 


substantial basis 


ble atoms, and introduced his own hy << 
theale of monads, or simple, spiritual, in - 
extended units, 
attractive and repulsive forces, science 
has been slowly but surely approximat- 
ing to a more spiritual apprehension of 
the material world and of the laws by 
which it is governed—to a_ theory 
which should remove the great stum- 
bling-block of matter which has proved 
so formidable an obstacle in the path of 
the cosmogonist, and which the Mani- 
heans and their modern discipies have 
vated into the rival and adversary of 

Deity 
his theory of Leibnitz, when present- 


ed in amore finished state by Bosco- 
vitch, very generally supers seded that of 
Newton. His idea that the properties ot 


certain torces ema- 


ometric points, or points 


bodies depend on 

nating irom ge 

bearing certain relations to each other 
ubsequently received 

the discovery 

bodies 

depend on their e and the 

physic tl phil losophe r already confidently 

anticipates the time when the chemical! 


problem shall be changed into a mechan- 
dis- 


in space, has 
striking c 
that the chemical 


ontirmation trom 
aflinities of 


lectric states ; 


ical problem—a question of forces. 
tance and time. 
But wha 


VOL. X\ 


- Saat 
t. then.’ asks the material- 
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ist, “ are these ultimate atoms—these 
inextended points—or, as Exley has re- 
cently more correctly des sionated them, 
these ‘ spheres of force v—in what do 
the powers and properties that pertain 
to them inhere ? ” 

To this question science has returned 
no positive answer. All our inquiries 
into the laws of sensation and the phe- 
nomena which induce sensation have 
revealed to us only “ an elastic fluid (?) 
vibrating to the impuls elastic 
media.” 

‘ The intellect ionores matter.” 


lidity is an illusion of 


ion of 


* So- 


the senses.” 


May we not then reasonably assume 
that the latent, yet immediate and in- 
herent principle of the forces which 


represent matter is the great “ caused 
entity” of Spinoza, which manifests 
itself under the two modes or attributes 
of “ extension and thought.” The life 
of “ the world ? Thus are we again 
brought back to the great fact of unity 
in diversity—to the primal manifestation 
of that myste rious law of polarity which 
comprehe nds all phenomen: i—to that 
absolute identity which is the starting 
point and result of all philosop! ly. And 
thus is the mystic God-lore of an earlier 
age elucidated and justified by the sci- 
entific researches of our own. 

Let us not decry the age in which we 
live—it is rich in good gifts and i instinct 
with an infinite ho ype. Though conver- 
sant in all prudential and practical arts, 
it is not deserted of the ancient wisdom. 
It is mystic and devout, yet patient and 
diligent in investigation and research. 
An age in which mighty secrets have 
been won from nature by the ceaseless 
questioning of her ary votaries, in 
seems about to restore 
iagination has from 
1@ surrendered to the narrow 


solit 
which science 
to us all that the in 
time to tin 


scepticism of the understanding. Al- 
ready she has whispered to us the secret 


Nature’s boldest miracles,—she 
has imparted to us a spell | 


law of 
by which we 
may restore the oracles of the past, and 
has initiated us into the possible modes 
and conditions of a more spiritual and 
sublimated existence. 

The limits of human knowledge, 
accurately defined in the 
of French literature. 
bey ond 


sO 
Augustan age 
now removed 
even the range of conjec ture, 

But yesterday man pondered in blank 


are 


over the origin of worlds: to-day we 
read the secrets of creation in the 
cavernous depths below and in the starry 
| 
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vaults above. We not only weigh the 
massive bulk of Jupiter or Saturn as in 
a balance with unerring precision, but 
by the sublime induction of La Place, 
we have ascended from investigations 
concerning the size, figure and motion 


of planets, to an intelligible theory of 


their birth, We see worlds in every 
stage of formation slowly evolving from 
an imponderable ether,and by the aid of 
the subtle process of analysis, invented 
by Newton and Leibnitz, are enabled 
to map out the bright pathway of the 
stars on the vast blank of the unrecorded 
past and illimitable future! Science in 
these latter days has wonderfully en- 
larged our perspective. 

Our range of observation both in space 
and time is infinitely expanded. The 
reflecting man is no longer in danger 
of mistaking his garden wall for the 
boundary line of the universe, nor the 
nineteenth century for the hour of doom. 

The old fountains from which the 
great and good of past ages drank wis- 
dom and power are reopened, and their 
sacred and long sealed waters flow 
freely beside the dusty highw ays of 
life. Even the silent tombs of Etruria 
and the desolate temples of Egypt yield 
up their jealous secrets, and teach 
through their eloquent anaglyphs the 
universality of our own mythology. The 
torch of science gleams athwart fretted 
altars and graven obelisks, and the old 
stones become vocal beneath its ray, 
and pour forth a Memnonian music. 
Yet in the very presence of the mighty 
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past, men aspire to a future that shall 
confirm the great idea of unlimited pro- 
gress. Everywhere they recognize a 
progressive life, a beneficent law; and 
know that to place themselves in har- 
mony with these laws, to “ fall into the 
divine circuits,” is to find both freedom 
and repose. 


** Though b: iffle -d seers cannot impart 

The secret of its laboring heart, 

Throb thine with nature’s throbbing breast 

And all is clear from east to west.” 
Essays—2d Series. 


In asserting that the fontal idea of 
Emerson's writings, as of the philosophy 
of the age, is absolute identity, I have 
not been careful to avert from them the 
imputation of Pantheism, Platonism, 
Spinozism, &c., &c. It matters little 
how we designate this manner of inter- 
preting the phe nomena of being, since 
it contains an inherent vitality which 
alike survives neglect and defies ridicule. 

Superficial and timid men may decry 
these ideas as unintelligible or profane ; 
but what rational ground of faith is left 
to him who doubts that God is over all 
and in all, that evil is but the absence 
and privation of good, and that all ap- 
parent evil must give way before a fuller 
development of the life that is within 
us? Only when the knowledge that the 
highest dwells ever with us becomes 

‘a sweet enveloping thought,” shall 
we be enable od to lead a single and 
trustful life, “to live in thoughts and 
act with energies that are immortal.”’ 


THE POWER OF WORDS. 


BY EDGAR 


Oinos.—Pardon, Agathos, the weak- 
ness of a spirit new-fledged with im- 
mortality ! 

Agathos.—You have spoken nothing, 
my Oinos, for which pardon is to be 
demanded. Not even here is know- 
ledge a thing of intuition. For wisdom 
ask of the angels freely, that it may be 
given! 

Oinos.—But in this existence, I 
dreamed that I should be at once cogni- 
zant of all things, and thus at once 
happy in being cognizant of all. 





A. POE. 


Agathos.—Ah, not in knowledge 
happiness, but in the acquisition of 
knowledge! In for ever knowing, we 
are for ever blessed; but to know all 
were the curse of a fiend. 

Oinos.—But does not The Most 
High know all ? 

Agathos.—That (since he is The 
Most Happy) must be still the one thing 
unknown even to Him. 

Oinos.—But, since we grow hourly 
in knowledge, must not at /ast all things 
be known ? 
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Agathos.—Look down into the abys- 
mal distances!—attempt to force the 


gaze down the multitudinous vistas of 


the stars, as we sweep slowly through 
them thus—and thus—and thus! 
Even the keen spiritual vision, is it not 
at all points arrested by the continuous 
golden walls of the universe ?—the 
walls of the myriads of the shining bo- 
dies that mere number has appeared to 
blend into unity ? 

Oinos.—I clearly perceive that the 
infinity of matter is no dream. 

Agathos.—There are no dreams in 
Aidenn—but it is here whispered that, 
of this infinity of matter, the sole pur- 
pose is to afford infinite springs, at 
which the soul may allay the thirst 
know which is for ever unquenchable 
within it—since to quench it would be 
the soul’s self. Ques- 
tion then, my Oinos, freely and 
without fear. Come! we will leave to 
the left the loud larmony of the Pleia- 
des, and swoop outward from the throne 
into the starry meadows beyond Orion, 
where, for pansies and violets, and 
heart’s-ease, are the beds of the tripli- 
cate and triple-tinted suns. 





lo 


to extinguish 


me 


Oinos.—And now, Agathos, as we 
proceed, instruct me! speak to me in 
the earth’s familiar tones! I under- 


stood not what you hinted to me, just 
now, 
what, during mortality, we were accus- 
tomed to call Creation. Do you mean 
to say that the Creator is not God ? 

Agathos—I mean to say that the 
Deity does not create. 

Oinos—Explain! 

Agathos.—In the beginning only, he 
created. The seeming creatures which 
are now, throughout the universe, so 
perpetually springing into being, can 
only be considered as the mediate or 
indirect, not as the direct or immediate 
results of the Divine creative power. 

Oinos.—Among men, my Agathos, 
this idea would be considered heretical 
in the extreme. 

Agathos.—Among angels, my Oinos, 
it is seen to be simply true. 

Oinos.—I can comprehend you thus 
far—that certain operations of what we 
term Nature, or the natural laws, will, 
under certain conditions. give rise to that 
which has all the appearance of crea- 
tion. Shortly before the final over- 
throw of the earth, there were, I well 
remember, many very successful expe- 
riments in what some philosophers 
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were weak enough to denominate the 
creation of animalcule. 

Agathos.—The cases of which you 
speak were, in fact, instances of the 
secondary creation—and of the only 
species of creation which has ever been, 
since the first word spoke into exist- 
ence the first law. 

Oinos.—Are not the starry worlds 
that, from the abyss of nonentity, burst 
hourly forth into the heavens—are not 
these stars, Agathos, the immediate 
handiwork of the King ? 

Agathos.—Let me _ endeavor, my 
Oinos, to lead you, step by step, to the 
conception I intend. You are well 
aware that,as no thought can perish, 
so no act is without infinite result. We 
moved our hands, for example, when we 
were dwellers on the earth, and, inso 
loing,we gave vibration to the atmo- 
sphere which engirdled it. This vibra- 
tion was indefinitely extended, till it 
gave impulse to every partic le of the 


earth’s air, which thenceforward, and 


for ever, was actuated by the one move- 


ment of the hand. This fact the ma- 
thematicians of our globe well knew. 
They made the special effects, indeed, 
wrought in the fluid by special impulses, 
the subject of exact calculation—so that 
it became easy to determine in what 
precise period an impulse of given ex- 
tent would engirdle the orb, and impress 
(for ever) every atom of the atmosphere 
circumambient. Retrograding, they 
found no difficulty, from a given effect, 
under given conditions, in determining 
the value of the original impulse. Now 
the mathematicians who saw that the 
results of any given impulse were ab- 
solutely endless—and is saw that a 
portion of these results were accurately 
traceable through the agency of alge- 
braic analysis—who saw, too, the faci- 
lity of the retrogradation—these men 
saw, at the same time, that this species 
of analysis itself, had within itself a 
capacity for indefinite progress—that 
there were no bounds conceivable to its 
advancement and applicability, except 
within the intellect of him who advanc- 
ed or applied it. But at this point our 
mathematicians paused. 

Oinos—And why, Agathos, 
they have proceede od ? 

Agathos. —Because there were some 
considerations of deep interest, beyond. 
It was deducible from what they knew, 
that to a being of infinite understanding 
—to one whom the perfection of the al- 


should 
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gebraic analysis lay unfolded—there 
could be no difficulty in tracing every 
impulse given the air—and the ether 
through the air—to the remotest conse- 
quences at any even infinitely remote 
epoch of time. It is indeed demonstra- 
ble that every such impulse given the 
air must, in the end, impress every indi- 
vidual thing that exists within the uni- 
verse ;—and the being of infinite un- 
derstanding—the being whom we have 
imagined—might trace the remote un- 
dulations of the impulse—trace them 
upward and onward in their influences 
upon all particles of al] matter—upward 
and onward for ever in their modifica- 
tions of old forms—or in other words, 
in their creation of new—until he found 
them reflected—unimpressive at last— 
back from the throne of the Godhead. 
And not only could such a being do this, 
but at any epoch, should a given result 
be afforded him—should one of these 
numberless nebula, for example, be 
presented to his inspection —he could 
have no difficulty in determining, by the 
analytic retrogradation, to what original 
impulse it was due. This power of 
retrogradation in its absolute fulness 
and perfection—this faculty of refer- 
ring at all epochs, ali effects to ail 
causes—is of course the prerogative of 
the Deity alone—but in every variety of 
degree, short of the absolute perfection, 
is the power itself exercised by the 
whole host of the Angelic Intelligences. 

Oinos.—But you speak merely of im- 
pulses upon the air. 

Agathos.—In speaking of the air, I 
referred only to the earth :—but the 
general proposition has reference to 
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Since the date of our last, the markets 
have been affected to a very great ex- 
tent by political causes, growing out of 
our relations with Mexico, and the un- 
expected manner in which remarks, re- 
lative to Oregon, contained in the inau- 
gural of the President of the United 
States, were received in Parliament. The 
movement in England seemed to have 
been entirely the eflect of misapprehen- 
sion, and of an undignified jumping at a 
conclusion by the rulers of England. 
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impulses upon the ether—which, since 
it pervades, and alone pervades all 
space, is thus the great medium of 
creation. 

Oinos.—Vhen all motion, of what- 
ever nature, creates. 

Agathos.—It must : but a true phi- 
losophy has long taught that the source 
of all motion is thought—and the source 
of all thought is— 

Oinos.—( rod. 

Agathos.—I have spoken to you, 
Oinos, as to a child of the fair Earth 
which lately perished—of impulses 
upon the atmo sph ere of the Earth. 

Oinos.—You did. 

Agathos.—And while | thus spoke, 
did there not cross your mind some 
thought of the 7 hysical } ower of words? 
Is not every am an impul se on the 
air? 

Oinos.—But why, Agathos, do you 
weep ?—and ands why do your 
wings droop as we hover above this 
fair star—which is the greenest and yet 
most terrible of all we have encountered 
in our flight ? Its brilliant flowers look 
like a faery dream—but its fierce volca- 
noes like the passions of a turbulent 
heart. 

Agathos.—They are !—they are 
This wild star—it is now three cen- 
turies since with clasped hand, and with 
streaming eyes at the feet of my beloved 
—| spoke it—with a few passionate sen- 
tences—into birth Its brilliant flow- 
ers are the -wahai of all unfulfilled 
dreams, and its raging volcanoes are the 
passions of the most turbulent and un- 
hallowed of hearts. 
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Succeeding advices {rom this side of the 
water, showing no excitement here on 
the subject, operated powerfully to allay 
the uncasiness which had been created. 
The funds which had fallen rec and 
themselves, and cotton, which had risen, 
again declined. The movement of the 
great staple is quite as good a barome- 
ter for the political atmosphere as are 
the funds, because its importance to the 
welfare of the British people is greater 
even than the price of stocks. A fall 
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in the value of government securities, 
consequent upon a war, does not, 
long as the interest continues to be paid, 
affect individuals materially. But arise 
in cotton, consequent upon a war, is in- 
dicative of the fearful fact, that yrsage 
ily of an article indispensable to the 
livelihood of 1,500,000 inhabitants of the 
British Islands, is about to be cut off. 
The decline in the nominal price of the 
funds, or the repudiation of the whole 
debt, would affect directly less than one- 
fourth the number of persons who would 
be ruined by losing the Ir SUy pply of cot- 
ton. ‘Thus the number of persons who 
own the British debt has ott icial lly been 


as 


reported at 279,751, and the number of 
YARDS OF COTTON GoOODs EXP( 
To 1815 1820. 
France, 91,038 0329 
oe ewan 2,650,644 5,791,860 
Hanover j dani a 
), 208 67.778 
Hansetowns, y 10,2 3 154 
Russia, )424 4,160 
Sweden and Norway 
( 2am 
Prussia, 2,499, 526 },317,957 
Denmark, 5 
Total (white 21,839,275 $2,341,384 
dyed 30,016,123 38,153,179 
Tota! (yards N. of Europe), 51,845,398 70,494,563 
Ail other places 185,103,503 163,459,182 
Total of exported yards, 236,949,901 233,953,745 


These aggregates will compare as folk 


the rest of the world 
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those who labor on cotton is 1,500,000, 
while the produce of that labor employs 
an immense number of shopkeepers, 
merchants, brokers, traders, é&c ., who 
would lose their business by a cessation 
of the manufacture, consequent upon @ 
long war with the United States. In 
order to estimate the extent to which 
this influence has increased since the 
last war, we have compiled from Parlia- 
mentary tables the following statement 
of the ‘exports of cotton goods to each 
part of the world at different periods, 
with the weight of cotton bought of the 
United States, and the value of the ex- 
ported goods. 











YRTED FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
182 1840. 1242, 1844. 

75,240 546,091 1,499,203 1,901,022 
js ‘ 559,631 855,408 4,417,823 
7,004,508 19 416,460 13,768,030 14,043,486 
an athe 4 4,185 9,150 57,683 
70,494,613 19598471 14,569,193 19,347,067 
4,039,135 314,279 1.621,753 938,315 
111,871 948,816 942,486 
482 3R8 973 3,206 
15,270 144,544 841,406 

22,101,884 27,496,168 33,416,989 41,5 

33, 176,687 44.314.903 37,812,726 56, 
65,27 78,57 ; “3 aT O71 5 98,318,459 





787,651,360 


), 969,819 


325,977,148 488,805,581 


9 560,616,652 





391,255,711 


604,751,778 


ws, distinguishing the North of Europe 





Yds. export init k varn, Ib ¥ declared va ian aatbiie 
ed to N, of Total North of all others. Total. lue cotton ee 
“ee ports i eed imported 
u Ope ‘ 4j8 

IR15 «(451.845.3998 185,103,500 236.949.903 7 1,317,986 9.241.547 20.905,.138 92,799,698 
1820 70,494,553 163,459,182 235,953,745 20,919,924 2,112,397 23,032,325 16,783.805 149,322,869 
1828 65.278,571 325,977,148 391,255,719 39,802,804 10,702,857 50,505,751 16,130,5%4 225,713,403 
1840 Lett 1 488.805.3821 560.6 6.652 73,632,245 35,700,439 110.333.2884 24,668,618 592,965,504 
1242 71,220,715 533,522,063 604,751,778 97,210,589 41,299,205 138,509,794 21,662,850 477,717,632 
1844 98,318,459 787,601,360 885,969,219 81,386,719 48,446,233 132,832,952 25,831,586 558,015,248 

These figures indicate the growth of the formation of the Zollverein, which, 
an immense branch of industry in the by consolid lating the business of 18 Ger- 
British Islands, dependent entirely upon man states, gave a great impulse to the 
the United States for its maintenance. consumption of goods. The removal 
The increased exports of goods to the of internal restrictions upon trade not 
north of Europe up to 1842 amounted to only produced a greater increase in the 
but 5 per cent. ofthe whole increaseofex- demand for German pr mducts, but also 
ports. ‘This was farless owing tothe ex- those of foreign origin. This disposi- 
tensionofmanufacturesonthe Continent, tion to increased intercourse was fur- 
than to the fact that England bought ther promoted by the fact that in 1838 
but little of the one ff those sec- the short harvests of England compelled 
tions. Hence her sles could not in- her to buy agricultural produce of Eu- 

" ry’ } : . . f.1 

crease. In 1838-39, accent r,two causes rope [his business progressed as fol- 
began to operate in favor of anextension lows 


of trade in that direction. ‘These were 
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IMPORT OF FOREIGN GRAIN INTO ENGLAND. 











1836. 1839. 1841. 1842, 1843. 1844. 

Wheat, qrs.. 19,554 2,521,527 2,300,088 2,607,944 940,120 1,100,305 
Barley ....110,021 594,301 222,825 49,969 179,280 =—-:1,021,987 
Oats...... 97,184 $62,424 20,850 282,543 $4,323 302,091 
a ciGeis 1s 152,58 518 28,515 1,872 26,591 
Beans..... 87,795 123,597 267,698 43,279 {7,084 154,582 
Peas ....+- 80,928 170,271 132,857 80,451 15,3503 109,178 
POM <a sac 517 37,089 

Total qrs. 435,490 4,424,702 2,945,636 3,052,701 1,305,399 2,781,823 


Up to 1838 this trade scarcely exist- foreign commerce and the trade of her 
ed, and it began in 1838-9 by large citizens, has served to ensure the con- 


Ril purchases, which necessarily were paid fidence of mercantile men in both hemi- 
My for in money. Such a trade could not spheres, in the continuance of a good 
1 however continue. Its first effect was understanding, in the face of the little 
f to drain England of coin, and by so do- display of the English ministry, the 
‘i ing to reduc e prices to an exceedingly absence of such a state of things in the 
Hi low level. From that time goods took Republic of Mexico has manifestly en- 
the place of the precious metals in the hanced the danger of ill-advised move- 
if payment of the continued large import ments on the part of that country. An 
‘ft of grain, and the trade continued onthe indolent, uneducated, non-commercial 
PTs healthy basis of a mutual exchange of and passionate people, ruled by ambi- 
, the produce of industry. Now it ap- tious military men, are not to be re- 
ears that among the goods taken bythe strained by principles either of philan- 

He lorth of Europe in payment for her thropy or commerce when induced by 
Bi grain were an increase per annum of the sophistry of interested parties to 


i 27,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, from believe that they have been wronged. 


4 1842 to 1844. England has reached a hese considerations have given greater 
H cae where her wants of grain exceed influence to the Mexican question, and 
7 ier own means of supply, and she is_ it has lain heavily upon the markets for 
i dependent upon Europe for the deficit, many weeks. ‘Towards the close of the 
id and to pay for that surplus, cotton forms month, however, the ap prehensions sub- 
, an important item. Thus increasing sided, as successive arrivals from that 
f to a great degree her dependence upon quarter gave no advice of any strong 
+ the United States for that article. The popular movement on the subject, and 
24 consideration of these facts, which have rather a moderate tone in the Mexican 
, all come into existence since the last Congress. Apart from these political 


war, places the idea of a rupture be- questions the general state of commer- 
tween the two countries at a great dis- cial affairs has improved. The imports 
tance, more es specially when the risk of have been much less this spring than 
a short harvest is taken into the ac- last, while the advance inthe general 
count. The commercial community on articles of farm produce has given 
both sides of the water have a firm de- greater means tothe farmer to pay up, 
pendence on this mutual interest in the andthe excess of payments being largely 
preservation of peace throughout the in favor of the city, the returns of the 


a 


oa 
ee 


See oe 


hs? 

i : , . . . 
¢ world. Adependence which has grown New York Banks show an increase of 
‘ up with international intercourse in specie on hand over the February re- 
+ spite of the restrictions adopted by gov- turns. The general progress of busi- 


ernments for some fancied good that ness down to April Ist is evinced in the 
may be derived from them. Whilethis following table of United States reve- 
positive dependence of England upon nues : 


UARTERLY REVENUES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


) 
“~ 


ors oo ee ~—— 


} Quarter ending Customs. Lands. Miscel Loans Total 
i 
4 Sept. a0, 1B43 220. 6,192,272 $8,870 26,57) a ) 6,614 
iy Dec. di, * ises 9,904,938 731,227 129,283 897,550 9,712,793 
mer, 28, 1944 22.4. 7,673,366 14,555 105,254 129,831 Y.159,785 
June 30, wie sees OyS71L,000 PAW I,OD oy 29,000 9,016,509 
Sept. 30, * cose 10, 700,0% $5000 25,500 11,225,500 
: Dec. si... -** sale 1,100,231 ‘ 00 15,000 1,745,360 
f Mar L, 1845 ices 6,870,575 $85,532 20,000 6,851,108 
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The customs revenues for the quar- 
ter ending March 31st this year are 
about 20 per cent. less than for the cor- 
responding quarter of last year, and the 
receipts which have accrued at the 
New York and Boston Custom Houses, 
thus far, show that the customs for the 
quarter closing with the fiscal year 
June 30, will be less than during the same 
quarter of last year, in the same ratio, 
or equal to a diminution of $3,300,000 
in the customs for the last half of the 
fiscal year 1845. This represents a 
diminution of $10,000,000 in the amount 
of dutiable goods imported—an impor- 
tant item in the demand for sterling bills 
at a season of the year when the sup- 
ply is usually the smallest. From 
causes, also, which we indicated in our 
last number, the exports of United States 
produce are considerably increased, af- 
fording an improved supply of bills of a 
gene ral nature, while the price of cot- 
ton continues firm, notwithstanding that 
the the article at all the 
ports are now in excess of any former 
year, and that the crop of 1844-5 will 
prove the largest ever yet sent to mar- 
ket. All these are elements in the main- 
tenance of a healthy condition of the 
exchanges for the coming year, if they 
do not induce a renewed import of the 
By a healthy state of 
exchanges we mean their repose at a 
point so near the actual par as not to 
permit either an import or an export of 
coin. A derangement of commercial 
intercourse is indicated as much by 
excessive imports of specie as by its 
: artiongn the former movement 
is looked d upon genert ally with popular 
The trade of nations is 
one of barter, and wherever large 

of coin are observable t 
state of things 


receipts of 


precious metals. 


export 
favor essen- 
tially 
movements 
fact is indicative on 
unfavorable to commerce: 

Another circumstance, of a nature 
only favorable to the exchanges, 
but also ind of strong confidence 
in high quarters, of an ‘rrupted 
intercourse between this country and 
England, as well returning faith 
in the honor of our State governments, 
has been the consummation of the long- 
pending negotiation for the Ilinois Joan 


the 
| 


v t-« 
YO. a 


not 
icative 
uninte 


as ota 


of $1,600,000 for the completion of the 
canal! of that State In our April num- 
ber we gave a synopsis of the law then 
ust passed in amendment of the origin- 
al law. It appears that ie doubts 
were entertained as to the manner in 
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which that law would be received by 
the London creditor, in as much as that 
it was not such, in all its terms, as they 
required as the condition of the loan. 
The return of the steamer, however, 
brought its confirmation, even amidst 
the Oregon panic which prevailed in 
London. When we consider that two 
of the members of the principal subscrib- 
ing houses are members of the present 
government of England, the fact of the 
loan is indicative of no very warlike in- 
tentions. In accordance with the law, 
therefore, Governor Ford issued a pro- 
clamation for an election for trustees, to 
be held on the 27th May, in New York 
city, under the direction of a United 
States District Judge. The first instal- 
ment of the funds will be immediately 
drawn for, and the work progress under 
the direction of the trustees. The work 
will undoubtedly greatly promote the 
settlement of Ilinois, and contribute 
largely to the development of her re- 
sources, 

Thus the general surface of affairs 
presents an increase of prosperity 
which has been delayed in the last two 
years only by the action of laws, 
Federal and State, with their consequen- 
The violent vacillations of the for- 
eign trade presented in the tables of 
customs were the undoubted 
results of commercial legislation of 
Congress, which, by imposing sudden 
and onerous burdens on imports, caused 
the trade in 1843 to be less than in any 
year since the war ; and, as a conse- 
quence, money to become very abun- 
dant. This surplus of money, acting 
upon a scare ity ol go ds, pre duced un- 
usual impor ‘ts in 1844, and a reaction 
is taking place in this year. We have 
in former numbers alluded to the em- 
barrassments and failures that grew out 
of the extreme depression of agricultu- 
ral produce last year, and the probabil- 
ity that advancing prices would remedy 
the evil. The pe system of 
creating money oy the issue of 
bank notes, has been the means of pro- 
moting speculation, al has led to the 
failure of the Bank of St. Clair, Michi- 


+ } 
fitiul 
Ces. 


receipts 


‘rnic ious 


‘inlso 


gan, involving the discredit of four 
other banks, three in Ohio—concerns 
which, from their fatal privilege of issu- 
ing promises to circulate as mon?y, 
have formed a nucleus of speculative 
ramifications, the failure of which in- 
volves severe losses and or vat distress 
amone the innocent betes of the mis- 
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called money. This occurrence is now, 
fortunately, an isolated fact, inasmuch as 
Banks are, as compared with former 
years, small in number, and the propor- 
tion their issues bear to the general cur- 
rency is very small. Hence the circum- 
stances which produced the failure are 
local, although developing effects which 
are inherent in the paper system. It is 
gratifying that the e xplosion has taken 


place ‘thus early, before the extension of 


over issues had involved other banks, 
and induced a national disaster similar 
to that which exploded in former years. 
The capital of the broken bank is ‘about 
$100,000 only, yet its issues are sup- 
posed to have exceeded $500,000, cir- 
culating mostly in Ohio, where they 
were made payable at the offices of in- 
dividual brokers. 

The citizens of Ohio, after having 
suffered in former years to a very great 
extent from excessive banking, have, at 
the late session of their Legislature, 
authorized a new creation of banks. 
This was effected under the influence 
of the dominant party, which took ad- 
vantage of the want of currency within 


the State, at a time when the issues of 


the banks had been withdrawn from 
circulation in consequence of the fail- 
ure or liquidation of the issues, and be- 
fore the course of trade had resupplied 
the channels of trade with the constitu- 
tional currency, 
bank paper as a circulating medium. 
The popular prejudice against banks 
was overcome by a complication ol re- 
quirements, the effect of which, it was 
alleged, would prevent the dangers in- 
herent in the system. This resulted in 
authorizing two modes of banking, one 
on the old system of chartered rights, 
and the other in imitation of the New 
York free banking law. The law, 
in distrust of the creatures it brings into 
existence, limits 
tion to sper ified 


as if 
the capita] and circula- 
are 


sums. Thus there : 


in existence twelve old banks w with a 
seelielol $3.792.240, which are allowed 
to continue business, and in addition 
sixtv-three new banks are authorized 


with an aggregate 
making together a capital « 
240, to be 


capital of $6,150,000, 
if $9.942.- 
in Ohio. 


employed in banking 


These banks may circulate their promi- 
ses as money to the extent of $16,675,- 
000. This precise amount is assumed 
by the law to be safe and no more. 
Notwithstanding that, it is larger by 
near $7,000,000 than the highest 
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{ Jane, 


amount ever circulated in that State, 
and which resulted in such ruinous re- 
vulsions. It is very clear to a reasona- 
ble mind, that if the currency so fur- 
nished is sound, it is useless to limit it. 
If it is not sound, it should not exist at 
all. No government ever atte mpted to 
limit the quantity of the precious metals 
which should circulate, for the 
vious reason that they can never accu- 
mulate in any state or country beyond 
the actual wants of its trade, and we 
are told that paper convertible into the 
precious metals is every way equal to 
them as a currency and preferable for 
daily use. When, ‘however, the people 
discover by sad experience the dangers 
of paper, it is propose od to avoid the 
danger by arbitrarily limiting the 
amount. The design of this parade of 
caution is apparently to deceive the un- 
wary, and to induce the belief that legis- 
lative restrictions can make that safe 
which of its nature is fraught with dan- 
ger to the community. The Ohio law 
is composed of seventy-five sections of 
great length, all professing to regulate 
banking—that simple business, which is 
conducted by individuals in New York 
as well as other ee cities 
of the world, entirely independent of all 


ob- 


law, without danger + the community, 

and eminently in aid of commerce. 
The “ regulations,” however, apply al- 
most entirely to issues of paper as mo- 
ney, by which means the banker be- 


comes a borrower instead of a lender 
Nearly all the disasters and losses that 
have attended banking in the United 
States have grown out of this fact, that 
it is not what the bankers have loaned, 
but what they have borrowed of the 
people by means of their paper issues 


that involved tl 


ty-five secti 
cupied aln ost 
the manner in which 
of the people ; not 
manner 
row of the 
issuing notes Is 


The se ven- 


ys of the Ohio law are oc- 


- } . 
weir ianwure. 


ively with detailing 


CXC lus 
borr 


if Ww 


the 


banks may 
a word is said of 
in which the 

The first method of 
for seven a or more 


pe op! e may por- 


VaDKSs,. 


to associate and appoint each a a cent. 
These agents assemble at Columbus 
and become incorporated as the “ State 


( Pirie Via 


agent being 


Bank of each bank which sends 
an a branch of the bank, 
and chi arg «d with the salary and e xpen- 
ses of its agent, who is supposed to ex- 
supervisory over the 
bank that appoints and pays him, and he 
has a vote in the board for every $50,- 


ercise a power 
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000 of circulation that the institution he 
represents may have outstanding at the 
time of his vote. The duties of this 
board of control seem to be confined en- 
tirely to the preparing of notes to be is- 
sued by the banks that employ them. 
When a bank requires notes for circu- 
lation, it is required to deposite in Ohio, 
in United States stock or specie, ten 
per cent. of the amount with the board 
of control to constitute a safety fund. 
The notes are then signed by the presi- 
dent of the board of control, registered 
and delivered to the banks, by the cash- 
ier of which they are countersigned and 
ready for circulation. In putting them 
out, however, the bank is required to 
retain on hand thirty per cent. of the 
amount in cash funds, of which one- 
half sh ill be spe Cc ie. Therefore, one- 
half or fifteen per cent. of the circulation 
This 
phrase is usually applied to bank notes 
on hand, and the amount seldom or never. 
in the course of business. 
fifteen percent. : thus the returns of the 
New York banks showed a circulation 
of $18,365,031, and of bank notes on 
hand $3,148,213 or about seventeen per 
cent, being more than the requirement 
of the Ohiolaw. There is then required 
fifteen per cent. gold or silver to be kept 


is required to be “ specie funds.” 


falls below 


A 


NOTICES OF 


A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic Church By t SYDNEY 
SMITH th edition. London: Long- 
mans “4 Sv » pp 

Ir seems t‘iat Svdnev Smith, at the time 

of his death, was ¢ ged on an unfinish- 

ed paper on the af 3 of Ireland; one of 
those neatly ts which 
he sent forth from ti to time, at some 
opport ine moment wh n he could readily 
get the public ear, d discharge his 
memory of the good things he had said 
and meditated since the last This we 
conjecture to have been the method of 
Sydney Smith’s publications He was 
never a very gular or methodical au- 
thor; he sat down with no enthusiasm to 
write books: he handled a subje ct deli- 
cately, and despatched it tor ever: fils 
writings were writings of the occasion 
Yet he managed to put a great deal in 


g his ar- 


them that is permanent, drawin 
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on hand, yet the fifty-fifth section pro- 
vides that “ sight drafts” on New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston or Baltimore, shall 
be “deemed gold and silver wherever 
these terms are used in this act.” 
Hence * gold and silver” can be manu- 
factured at amoment’s notice. Paying 
out bills for a “kite” on a New York 
agent will provide any amount of legal 
“gold and silver.” Thus, long sections 
of the law containing fancied restric- 
tions, are neutralized by oth er long sec- 
tions explaining away ‘the restrictions, 
and the whole matter rests precisely as 
under the old law. In plain matter of 
fact, an Ohio bank of $100,000 capital 
may issue $200,000 of circulation, by 
merely paying away part of it for Ohio 
stocks to deposite with the clerks of all 
~ banks associated under the name of 

* Board of Control.” Several banks 
hi ave alre vady been organized under this 
law, and unless it is promptly repealed 
that State will yet undergo losses com- 
pared to which the failure of the St. 
Clair bank will be as nothing. It is to 
be hoped that this latter occurrence 
will so operate upon the citizens as to 
deprive the banks of the ability to obtain 
too extended a circulation before a re- 
peal of the law takes place. 


NEW BOOKS. 

guments and illustrations out of the im- 
perishable world of good nature and good 
sense. They will live, for he threw him- 
self into them, the style, force and man- 
ner of a witty, pungent, straightforward 
gentleman. Sydney Smith knew himself 
thoroughly. He knew when to speak, 
and when to be silent: he never frus- 
trated a good thing by coming forward 
with it too soon or Ling gering over it too 
late. We may suspect from the nicety 
of his works, and the skilful disposition 
of the different portions of his writings, 


under- 


conduct 


reputation, that h 


with an eye to 

stood something of the practical 
of life, and the dings at Doctor’s 
since his death, have left us in 
no doubt upon the subject. It appears 
from his will that he died worth about 
eighty thousand pounds; yet he he 
all his life for an abandoned mitre-less 
W hie, who sacrificed his fortune for his 


principles ; who preferred poverty to To- 


procet 
Commons, 


is pass- 


ed 
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ryism, and might have signed his pam- 
phlets Cincinnatus without any one dis- 
puting the resemblance. Four hundred 
thousand dollars in the coffers of Sydney 
Smith throw a somewhat lurid reflection 
on his writings. He was a bit of a hum- 
bug after all. His pathetic advice to 
Brother Jonathan, on the subject of taxa- 
tion, in the Edinburgh Review, which is 
circulated in our school-books, was not 
altogether the imagination of a man cross- 
ing the Atlantic for an object of benevo- 
lence. He felt it all at home when every 
sovereign sweated under the infliction. 
Hence his love for the security of a good 
government, and his defence of the pun- 
ishment of death, and the keenness of his 
jest on the topic of repudiation, a won- 
derful example, as one of the English pa- 
pers remarked, of a tremendous explosion 
from a very small quantity of gunpowder, 
the celebrated investment in the Phila- 
delphia Bonds not reaching after all more 
than two orthree hundred pounds. Can 
it be that Sydney Smith was avaricious ? 
A man’s character, like a well-erected 
edifice, must have a few unsightly but 
tenacious iron clamps in it somewhere, it 
cannot be all pasty crust and goodness ; 
pure benevolence would fall to pieces of 
its own imbecility, and Sydney Smith— 
we all make the compromise somehow— 
took for his fortifier—the love of Lucre 
Very considerable jesters like Lord Eldon 
have been very fond of money—it will be 
enough for posterity to know that Sydney 
Smith was the prince of wits in his day 

His last pamphlet, wisely given to the 
world by his executors, wil 
reputation. Itthrows very little new light 
on the situation of Ireland, the Irish 
church; it will scarcely be quoted in 
liament on the Maynooth question, but it 
spies out a few practical absurdities, and 
makes endless mirth ofthem. ‘Thes 
of achurch without a congregation is his 
first blow. He sees the absurdity of a Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland, where 
three-fourths of the population are Catho- 
lics. He has, he says, ‘ no admiration 
of Protestant which there 
are no knees, nor of seats on which there 
isno superincumbent Protestant pressure, 


sustain his 


becisii 


hassoc KS on 


fant 


nor of whole acres of tenantless Protestan 


pews, in which no human being of the 
500 sects of Christians is ever seen.” * I 
he proceeds in the in- 


** for sacred empt 


have no passion,” 
tense Sydnevan vein, 
pious 
story to illustrate his point, and 
his | 
troduced, 
clusive. ‘* There is a story in the Lein- 
ster family which passes under the name 
of ‘ She is not well.’ A Protestant cler- 
gyman, whose church was in the neigh- 
borhood, was a guest at the | se 


ness or vacuity -”? and he tells a 

like 

se] ‘ “fl 9 he ii r 
leetle anecdotes,” it is happily in- 


terse, epigrammiat! 
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upright and excellent man the Duke of 
Leinster. He had been staying there 
three or four days; and on Saturday night, 
as they were all retiring to their rooms, 
the Duke said, ‘ We shall meet to- 
morrow at breakfast.°—‘ Not so (said our 
Milesian Protestant); your hour, my 
Lord, is alittle too late for me; I am 
very particular in the discharge of my 
duty, and your breakfast will interfere 
with my church.” The Duke was pleased 
with the very proper excuses of his guest, 
and they separated for the night ;—his 
Grace, pe rhaps, deeming his paiace more 
safe from all the evils of life for contain- 
ing in its bosom such an exemplary son 
of the Church. The first how - 
ever, whom the Duke saw in the morning 
upon entering the breakfast room was our 
punctual Protestant, 
butter, his finger 
slice of the best Tipperary ham secured 
on his plate. ‘ Delighted to see you, my 
dear vicar,’ said the Duke; ‘ but I must 
much 
‘Oh, don’t you know what has happen- 
Nhe 
said 


married—vyou 


person, 


deep in rolls and 


} 
in an egg, and a iarge 


say as surprised as delighted.’— 
ed ? said the sacred breakfaster ,—*‘ 
is not well” ‘* Whois not well?” 
the Duke: ‘* you are not 
have n living—I’m quite uneasy ; 
tell me who is not well.’ * Why the fact 


Lord Duke, that my ec: 


» Siste!r 


megregation 


is, my 


consists of the clerk, the sexton, and the 
sexton’s wife. Now the sexton’s wife is 
in very delicate he aith: when she cannot 


attend, we cannot muster the number 





mentioned in the rubric; and we have, 
therefore, no service on that d Ly The 
good woman had acold a sore throat 
this morning, and, as I had breakfasted 
but slightly, I thought I might as well 
hurry back to the regular family de- 
jeune 

Svdnevy Smith’s remedy prom u ga n 
the I ent pava pend the 
Roman Cat} l priests, an inadequate 
remedy, as we may areue from the admis- 
s s the Revere pamphieteer him- 
self, who devotes seve i pages to the 
exhibit! of the ordinary workings of 
human nat ind affairs iich would 
overcome the modesty and self-respect of 
the priests, an ve them into the bar- 
gain by sheer necessity \ measure 
which pends r its 8s cess upon the 
wreck of t} ett feelings of t! rec 
pient innot be legitimate ; itis evidently 
inworthy a bench of Christian Bishops. 
From one 1 the t is down of the 
uncompleted passages left by Sydney 
Smith, he was epared to go farther 
One of these sentences reads * I ind 
should cast off its connexi with the 
Irish C] 

S ey S iddresses O'Connell. 
ites rene id thinking the topic 
infit for argument, hands it over to the 
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soldiery—* It is to be met only with 
round and grape—to be discussed in hol- 
low squares, and refuted by battalions 
four deep; to be put down by the ultima 
ratio of that armed Jristotle, the Duke 
of Wellington.” 

Here is a genuine touch of the “* picked 
man” of words—‘“ I want to see Patricks 
in the loom; cotton and silk factories 
springing up in the bogs; Ireland a rich, 
happy, quiet country !—scribbling, card- 


ing, cleaning, and making calico, as if 


mankind had only a few days more 
allotted to them for making clothes, and 
were ever after toremain stark naked.” 

Sydney Smith’s mode of dealing with 
is candid in the statement and 
practical in the thing itself. ‘* The way 
is not to reason with them, but to ask 
them to dinner. They are armed against 
logic and remonstrance, but they 
puzzled in a labyrinth of wines, dis- 
armed by facilities and concessions, in- 
troduced to a new world, come away 
thinking more of hot and cold, and dry 
and sweet, than of Newman, Keble, and 
Pusey. So mouldered away Hannibal's 
army at Capua! So the primitive and 
perpendicular prig of Puseyism is soft- 
ened into practical wisdom, and coaxed 


fanatics 


are 


into common sense - 

With ment, we 
leave this witty fragment with many a 
and aphorism still untouched— 
** What is the object of all government? 
The object of all government is roast 
mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout consta- 
ble, an honest justice, a clear highway, 
a free chapel.” This is the commentary 
of civilisation on the pursuit of happi- 


a definition of Gover 


jest 


ness 


The Waif. a Collection of Poems 
Cambridge John Owen S45 
=! Pie DL i { 

A wittTLe volume of most acceptab 

noems, gathered from the by- ners and 

unfrequented nooks, where men of ge- 


nius are apt to leave their treasures out 
of the world’s sight, and introduced by a 
simple prelude of great beauty in unison 
wit! 1 meditative summer-feeling of 
the rest, from the pen of the gatherer, 
Professor Longfellow All this, and 
more. might have been said by the De- 
mocratic some time since, when the 
book first appeared, but there is no harm 
in saying it now—** A thing of beauty is 


ever.” We have been re- 
Vaif,” DY seeing one ol 


a joy for 
minded of the ‘ 


the poems, —the song ittributed to 
Churchy urd, in an old vol f tl 
London Liter vy Gazette, published as 
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original poetry. It is stated to be from a 
correspondent, and is headed, ** Believed 
not to be generally known, and written 
by Thomas Carew, the author of ‘He 
that loves a rosie cheeke,’” and it is pre- 
tended is derived ‘‘ from the fly leaf of a 
book once in the possession of the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Strafford, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and in that noble- 
man’s writing, the heading is, ‘ A ryghte 
pythie songe, by T. C.,’ probably the 
Earl’s own opinion, his literary disposi- 
tion being well known. There is, I be- 
lieve, however, no other reason, besides 
the initials, for attributing it to Carew, 
than its similarity to the above-mention- 
ed lyrics in tone and feeling: it might 
have been the production of Thomas 
Churchyard, an earlier poet. At all 
events it is manifestly a very old song.” 
This is in the Literary Gazette of 1828. 
In “Songs of England and Scotland” 
published in 1835, we find six stanzas 
out of the ten of the poem, printed with- 
out comment, and given to Carew. Pro- 
fessor Longfellow probably obtained it 
from the periodical, and choosing be- 
tween the two authors, gave the song to 
Churchyard—for whom it is entirely too 
modern and musical. The presumption 
now is, that the poem is an imitation of 
the style of Carew, and no older than 
1828. It should be set down anonymous 
in Prof. Longfellow’s collection. To in- 
terest the reader in this dry matter, we 
give the poem itself. 


‘* A SONG. 


“Itis not beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon's despair, 


Nor the snow’'s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair. 


“ Teil me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips, that seem on roses fed, 
Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed,— 


* A blooming pair of vermeil cheeks, 
Like Hebe’s in her ruddiest hours, 
A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a-wooing flowers 


“ These are but gauds; nay, what are lips? 
Coral beneath the ocean-stream, 
Whose brink when your adventurer slips, 
Full oft he perisheth on them. 


«“ And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft, 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood ? 
Did Helen's breast, though ne'er so soft, 
Do Greece or Liium any good ! 


“ Eyes can with baleful ardor burn, 
Poison can breathe, that erst perfumed ; 
There’s many a white hand holds an urn, 
With lovers’ hearts to dust consumed 


‘ For crystal brows, there’s naught within 
They are but empty cells for pride ; 
He who the Siren’s hair would win 


is mostly strangled in the take 
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“ Give me, instead of beauty’s bust, 
A tender heart, a loyal mind, 
Which with temptation [ would trust, 
Yet never linked with error find 


** One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes, 
J.ike the care-burdened honey fl 
That hides his murmurs in the rose ;— 


““ My earthly comforter! whose love 
So indefeasible might be, 
That, when my spirit won above, 
Hers could not stay, for sympath 





New 


ismo., 


Poems. By Witiram W. Lorn 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 
pp. 155 

THERE is a certain vein of commonplace 

enthusiasm in this volume, none the less 

commonplace for from 
the with litt! or 


nothing of poetry, 


being borrowed 
language of poets, 


genuine 





poetry be necessarily, as we \ Vavs 
been accustomed to regard it, in some 
sense a creation We find here ) exer- 
cises of the imagination or the fancy or 
any distinctive sentiment, rare qualities 


all of them indeed, which we should 
writer of verses, and cer- 


the 
in le 


ask for in every 
tainly never should think of 


sent instance, did not the author 


pre- 


pertina- 


ciously thrust the inquiry upon us, by 
the presumption and confidence of his 
attempts He writes, if we may believe 


the contents, Odes to England, Niagara, 


the Present Crisis (which?): Songs: 
Ballad Fantasies; Sonnets: Sacred 
Hymns and Satire—and talks evervwher« 


of his vocation as a poet In 


which betravs the mos 


sets of verses 


hesitation , hestill sa 


s to his powers 


Howe'er it be—I have assumed the part 








Of one who in the heart of Nature lives 

And, in the tuneful oracles of Art 

Unto her sweet thoughts their utterance gives 
In these quiet retirements of natu you 
will as often now-a-days he a iv as an 
oracle, Nature repudiates suc! vate 
secretaries and never acknow t 
notes thev utte1 

i 4 wel! disposed we micht 

thi gy this volume th 
and pe racing the footr KS of t 
twin companions, weakness and au t 
If the udacitv exhibited itself in 1 
ness ( Imsiness. o7 1 mer carels 
style nd W vet accompanied with 
vigor, we would glad] 1 the merit in 
a young writer as a promise for the futur 
But in this case the author pleads every- 
where against himself. He knocks at 
every gate of the temple of the Muses, 
and is rejected at all If he had simply 
failed in the expansiveness of the ode, 


we might 


have charitably desired to see 


of New Books 





might be contr led by the 


how he limi- 
tations of the proved 


his inefficiency in both he might pc 


sonnet or | 


aving 


ssibly 


make his time in a third heat on the 

beaten highway of blank verse He has 

taken care to mock his readers no longer 

with vain xpectations. The volume 

might be de ted to all lovers of good € 
poetry in Appalachia; but if we might 

be allowed to suggest a mott itshould b 

taken from Dante—the inscriptior 

the portal of the Inferno— 


abandon ye who enter here 


All hope 


England there is a pas- 


1 «of 


In the Ode to 


sage which we are frequently remindes 


in the subsequent portions of the volume— 


“It is not, England, that the day and night 
Thy empire, it divide 

It is not that the world’s embattled might 
Quails at thy steadfast eye of prick 

It is not, Isiand-daughter of the sea 
Mother of navies! that, self-deified, 

Thou, proud to reign where all by right is free 
Dost grasp the trident in the realm of storms ‘— 
Nor is it, England, that the blood that warms 

The heart within me had its source in thee 


i their equal reign 


Nor that my country brings her birth-right 
thence 

But thou, my ul, hast peopled with bright 
forme !- 


ind vision hast bestowed those forms to see,- 


Beings, whose presence wakes its earth of sense 


A heaven of thought and thought-created 
things,— 
Conceptions, memories, imag ngs 


i 
High fancies, dreams, and god-like shapes, that 

aweli 
In such complexity of being 
that I s« tell 


Them that created from their creatures fair 





So equal-beanteous 








wit - , 
mn 
aoupt |! \ 
upon | 
n 1 S 
3 i 13 
ichay s kK ts s ts ht \ 
5 te j t n is ¢ 3 but t 
adiflere the two 18 infinite 
| e Eve st Agnes, it will be e- 
’ . ifter observing her 
I yy es tires to fhe cl 
, y t] old superst 
sees fel l I areams In St 
I sG ! e! s to the Virg 
f ‘ { f he aia 7 
is I : 
That he should wed the maid that rshr 
Kneltearliest at morn, befal him joy or ti 
The transmogrification, 3 : 
tard te suited t “th - thinad j 
consists here in a slight alter n of the 
parties The lady, of ¢ jurse, makes her 
ppearance in the morning, and the son 
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thinks well enough of her, but, ** though 
with pain for her beauty,” being a ca- 
sort of fellow, goes off on his 
travels, and away till it can no 
longer be observed without comment. 
Che lady thinks she is in the way, adopts 
the Shakspearian expedient of counter- 
eiting death by a drug, and goes to the 
tomb pro The news of her 
death awakes the son’s slumbering love 
ind penitence he seeks the tomb. 
‘The poet is visited with one of his English 
being,” and utterly for- 
Keats or 
mbination, scarcely, 


pr ious 


stays 


tempore. 
, and 


ch nplexities of 


gets whether he is himself, 


Sh ike spe ire, Or a ct 


indeed, w4 ¢ Julai it 


The lady in the tomb is the * 


reul teous.”’ of all three 
counterfeit 


presentment of Madeline asleep in her 
chamber Listen to afew stanzas from 
eac! Here is Keats 


A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, "mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens 

and kings 


Full on this casement, shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon 
Rose-bioom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair, a glory like a saint 

She seem'd a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings for heaven.” 

Here is Lord 

And there within an open tomb was laid, 
With lighted tapers at her head and feet, 

That flickered in the blast, a lovely maid, 

Whose youthful innocence and beauty sweet 
Kept the flowers fresh upon the winding-sheet, 
And as the gusty wind did rise and fall, 

From old armorial tombs with knights displayed, 
Armed shadows seemed to threat upon the wall, 
As ifto guard from harm her slumbers virginal. 


He on his knees sank awed and tremblingly 
Before that image of fair maidenhed, 
While life and death changed looks dissemblingly ; 
For such a paleness in his features spread, 
and he the dead 


hat she the live might seem 


And all around the shadows toward the maid 
And flamy tapers bended sembiably, 

While he, with arms upon his sword-hilt stayed 
And fixed and marble look, bent forward half 


iffrayed 


Keats describes his P h ro in one 

( e germ ol the last stanza 

y A L J car / , sh a} 

pon i Aner’ AC Fanak pate as sMo0inr culp 
tured stonc.”’ 


Th ‘flamv t ers sa i copy of 

i t ost exquis shakspeare s 

g s in Cyr he cture of 
¢ } 
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“ Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus :—the flame o’ the taper 
Bows towards her.” 


And the writer substitutes for this, 
** flamy tapers bended semblably.” Tru- 
ly, as Leigh Hunt says in his Imagina- 
tion and Fancy, ** whenever beauties are 
stolen by such a writer, they are sure to 
; Just as when a great writer 
In which short 
sentence 1s included the whole question 
frequently thrust upon 

the 


be st ] 
be spoilec 
I 


borrows, he improves.” 


of Plagiarism so 


our attention by American Cole- 
ridges, the American Tennysons, the 
American Scotts misstyled by Mr. Gris- 


wold and others, the American Poets 

In the present state of puffatory criti- 
cism, It may be worth winle to state that 
the Democratic Review has no intention 
of singling Mr. Lord as a victim, 
while his faults are as much, perhaps, 
attributable to the prevalent systems as 
to himself. The style of criticism which 
has prevailed, the newspapel and maga- 
zine the collections of poetry, 
have fostered the false spirit, in which 
Mr. Lord writes, by their extravagant 
panegyric, and the premium they have 
set upon and literary 
efforts A new spaper before us of good 
authority, allows him to be spoken of, 
not only in the same breath with Shak- 
speare, Coleridge, and others of the elder 
deities, but certified as the future Shak- 
speare, Coleridge and so forth of this 
country. Every art and juragement 
of publishers is given to the undertaking ; 
the fashionable luxury of type and paper 
is called in; influential names in society 


out 


ites 
articies, 


false 


pretence 


ence 


are appealed to for a fortnight’s excite- 
ment. ‘The matter, to be sure, will end 


at that time, so far as that book is con- 
cerned, but there is the system continued. 
The next writer will not submit to the 
discipline of his powers, will not tax his 
own soul and wait in modesty for the 
result, but will inflate himself like the 
ox in the fable, rush to the publisher in 
Broadway, invoke respectabilities, call 
in the press, annoy the public, and pro- 
vide a new precedent in turn for his suc- 
What a numerous class of 
might produce under another dispensa- 
tion, what an humble and reverent sub- 
mission to that labor, without which, 
talent ne- 
lf-know- 


cessor poets 


men of genius seldom, men of 
attain excellence, what si 


ver, 

ledge might do for them they give us 
feeble opportunity of judging. They 
have mostly right feeling, but right 


isa cheap commodity in these 
days of external propriety, and universal 
philanthropy If they would really 
serve their country, and she needs the 
help of all right-minded men in litera- 


feeling 





—————— 
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ture, it must needs be by a different 
course from that which they have taken. 
They must not be led away by their 
appreciation of English models into the 
imitation of them, or mistake the plaudits 
ol hewspapers in a crisis, for a poetic 
stamp on Odes to American Statesmen ; 
they must not talk too much of vocation 
and mission; they must not seek to anti- 
cipate the honest growth of a reputation ; 
they must needs respect a public opinion 
which in its purity is the vor dei—the 
echo of truth and justice. 


The French in Algiers. I. The Soldiers 
of the Foreign Legion. Il, The Pris- 
oners of Abd-el-Kader. Translated 
irom the German and French, by 
Lady Durr Gorpon. Ii6mo. pp. 178. 
Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 
Reading, No. VIII. 


Tue latest book of travels from the Eng- 
lish press, with the interest of a com- 
plete, though incidentally given, picture 
of the locality and nature of the conflict 
going on in Africa, We have here the 
whole story, told by two soldiers from 
the camp. It is an instructive commentary 
on the paragraph of ** Algiers” news by 
the very last steamer, which reads thus: 
** Algeria.—Marshal Bugeaud has post- 
poned his plans for carrying fire and 
sword into those districts of Algeria 
which are inhabited by the Kabyles, the 
descendants of the ancient Numidians, 
in consequence of the re-appearance of 
the unconquerable Abd-el-Kader on the 
south-west frontier of the province of 
Oran. That formidable chief has got 
together a considerable force, principally 
composed of Arabs of the desert tribes, 
and is again threatening the advanced 
posts of the French,” The expeditions, 
the forages,the encampments, the deserts, 
the walled towns on Plateaus, all figure 
in Lady Duff Gordon’s book. The first 
half of the volume is the story of a 
German adventurer, who sets out from 
home to fight under Espartero in Spain, 
but, finding the war ended, turns his at- 
tention to the infidels in Africa. After 
two years’ hard campaigning in the 
Foreign Legion, he returns to Germany 
to “shoulder his crutch and show how 
fields were won,” or, to speak in less 
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antiquated style, to be pumped by the 
booksellers and manufactured into a cele- 
brity. He isa man of observation and 
some humor; is short and pithy as a 
man may be supposed to be in his stories 
who is likely to be called off at any mo- 
ment by the tap of the drum, or the foot- 
fall of a predatory Arab, This book is a 
good reflection of a soldier’s life. The 
sketch of the oily comforts of the Coffee 
House Keeper, Hassan, contrasts with 
the horrors of a Kabyle “engagement.” 
We have the fountains tumbling to the 
sea, under the plane trees on the slopes 
of Algiers, and the thirsty hardships of 
the deserts and mountain ranges in the 
interio The second part is the experi- 
ence of one of Abd-el-Kader’s captives, 
a lieutenant in the French Navy. His 
account of that formidable chiettain is 
sufficiently novel. ** Abd-el-Kader is 
twenty-eight years of age (this was in 
1836), and very small; his face 1s long 
and deadly pale, his large black eyes are 
soft and languishing, his mouth small and 
delicate, and his nose rather aquiline; 
his beard is thin but jet black, and he 
wears a small moustache, which gives 
a martia! character to his soft and deli- 
cate face, and becomes him vastly. His 
hands are small and exquisitely formed, 
and his feet equally beautiful; the care 
he takes of them is quite coquettish ; he 
is constantly washing them, and paring 
and filing his nails with a small knife 
with a beautifully-carved mother-of- 
pearl handle, which he holds all the 
while as he sits crouching on his cush- 
ions, with his toes clasped between his 
Singers.” 

A word for the fair Translator, Lady 
Duff Gordon is the translator of the Am- 
ber Witch, to which the last Quarterly 
alludes, ‘‘ The quaint, striking, semi- 
real ‘Amber-witch’ (‘the most inte- 
resting trial for witchcraft ever known’) 
rose like a star out of darkness; translat- 
ed by a young writer whose hereditary 
claim to distinction in the path of Ger- 
man literature all England will gratefully 
acknowledge.” In consulting the Peer- 
age, we findthe lady’s maiden name was 
Austen: of course she is the daughter of 
Sarah Austen, the translator of Goethe’s 
Memoirs, Ranke, and the author of many 
valuable commentaries of her own on her 
admired originals 


th 
an 
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LITERARY 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS, 


J.& H.G.LANGLEy, 8 Astor House, have 
in immediate preparation Von Raumer’s 


Letters from America. It will be trans- 
lated and published In advance, by an 
arrangement with the author. 

Mr. Willis has nearly ready for the 


press a series of Sketches heretofore 
sublished in the weeklies and magazines, 
with the new name of “ Dashes at Life 
with a Free Pencil.” The first number 
of this new work is now nearly ready for 
delivery. It «x small novel 
written in sketches (not generally known), 
called ** Leaves from the 
Ernest Clay,” and several other tales of 
English and American life, forming a 
volume (uniform with the Mirror Li- 
brary), of over a hundred pages. Two 
| nat ymplete col- 


pl ose of the 


mtains one 


other numbers will fort 


ction of ali the narrative 


T he new book of Cornelius Mathews, 
* Big Abel and Little Man! 


ittan,” a fan 
ciful and picturesque tale of 


New York 
City, will soon be issued by Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam 


Mr. Poe’s Tales will be issued immedi- 
ately by the same publishers. The col- 
lection includes The Gold Bug; William 
Wilson; The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue; Marie Roget; The Purloined 
Letter; The House of Usher; The 


Premature Burial, and numerous others, 


Messrs. W. & P. also have in 
o Letters from Italy,” by Si: 
and The Je of a Cruizer on the 
West Coast of Africa,” by an Officer of 
the Navy—edited by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


press 
Headley, 


urn il 


Mr 


a new collection and translation 


Parke Godwin has just completed 
of the 
Tales, Domestic, Humorous and Histori- 
cal, of Heinrich Zschokke for early 
publication in several numbers of Wiley 
& Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. 


Mr. Henry B. Hirst has in the Boston 
press and will sh rtly ** The 
Coming of the Mammoth, the Funeral 
of Time, and other Poems.” 


ssue, 


Rev. Ralph Hoyt is about to publish 
the second part of ‘* The Chaunt of Life 
and other Poems.” 


Literary Bulletin. 


Heart- Book of 
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BULLETIN. 


A new enlarged and revised edition of 
R. W. Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America is nearly ready. 


Harper & Brothers have in press The 
Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, by 
Charles Anthon, LL. D.; Zenophon’s 
Anabasis, by the same editor; A Key to 
Latin Versification, by Professor Anthon ; 
Life of the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, by the Rev. 
Dr. Forsyth; A New Work by Epes 
Sargeant; The American Shepherd, by 
L. A. Morrell; New Greek and English 
Lexicon, including Liddell and Scott's 
enlarged translation of Passow’s Greek 
and German Lexicon: under the super- 
vision of Henry Drisler, A. M.; Macken- 
zie’s Life of Paul Jones, new edition; 
A Treatise on Domestic Economy, by 
Catharine E. Beecher; The Duty of 
American Women to their Country, by 
the Authoress; The American 
Housekeeper’s Receipt Book, by the same 
Authoress. 


same 


Messrs, Carey & Hart, Philad., an- 
ounce American Naval Biography, or 
. of Distinguished Naval Off 


ames F’ennimore Cooper, Vol. |., nearly 


ire 
ives cers, DY 


n 
I 
J 
ready. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe, by 
Henry W. Longfellow—in one volume 
royal Svo, (uniform with the Poets of 
America and Poets of England) 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works.  Illus- 
trated from original designs, by D. Hunt- 
ington. 1 vol., royal 8vo. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philad., an- 
nounce Memoranda of a Residence at the 
Court of St. James, from 1819 to 1823, 
by Richard Rush—supplementary to the 
former volume under the same title. 


\ History of the War of 1812, by 


Charles Jared Ingersoll 


Graham’s Colonial History, with Notes 
by Quincy, Sparks and Prescott 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just 
issuad Vols. [. and II. of the octavo edi- 
tion of the ‘* Narrative of the Exploring 
Expedition.” by Capt. Wilkes 


Plato against the Atheists; or the 
tenth book of the Dialogue on Laws, 
accompanied with Critical Notes and 


followed by extended dissertations on 
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some of the main points of the Platonic 
Philosophy and Theology, especially as 
compared with the Holy Scriptures. By 
Taylor Lewis, LL. D., Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the 
University in the City of New York 
New York: Harper & Brothers 1845 


i2mo., pp. 378 


A System of Latin Versification, in a 
Series of Progressive Exercises, including 
Specimens of Translation from English 
and German Poetry into Latin Verse, for 
the use of Schools and Colleges By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1845 12mo., pp 
327 
3lind Girl; with other Tales. By 
New York: Harper 


ismo., pp 222 


The I 
Emma C. Embury. 
and Brothers Is45. 

Never Too Lat By Charles Burdett, 
Author of *“* Emma, or the Lost Found” 
—‘* The Adopted Child,” & New 
York: D Appleton and ¢ o 1545. 18mo., 
pp. 150 


Saul. A Mystery 
** Christian Ballads,” 
(A. Cleveland Coxe) 


By the Author 
Athanasius,” &c 
New] York: D 


Appleton and Co. 1545. 12mo., pp. 297 
Poems. By William W. Lord. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1845 


ismo., pp 158 

History of the Oregon Territory: it be- 
ing a demonstration of the title of these 
United States to the same—accompanied 
bya Map. By Thos. J. Farnham. Se- 
cond Edition. William Taylor, 2 Astor 


House. 


Greenhow’s History of Oregon and Ca- 
lifornia, and the other Territory on the 
North West Coast of North America. 


Second Edition, revised, corrected and 
enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 510 Boston, 
1845 


Wyoming. A Tale. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Library of Select 
Novels, No. 53 SvO., pp 123 

Life of Ramon Monsalvatge, a convert- 
Written by himself 


ed Spanish Monk 
R Baird, 


With an introduction by Rev 


D.D 


Human Physiology, for the use of Ele- 
mentary Schools and Academies By 
Charles A. Lee, M.D., late Professor of 
Materia Medica and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, in the University of the City of 
New York. Fourth Edition 


y 
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The Principles of the Chrono-Thermal 
System of Medicine, with the fallacies of 
the faculty By Samuel Dickson, M.D., 
of London, with an introduction and notes. 
by William Turner, M.D., late Health 
Commissioner of the City and Ci unty of 


New York 


A Charitable Judgment of the Opinion 
and Conduct of Others, recommended, 
being the last Sermon of Rev. Jae. Milner, 
D.D., late rector of St George’s Church 
Stanford and Swords Sv 
Big Bear of Ar and other 
Tales, illustrative of characters and inci- 
dents in the South West Edited by W 
T. Porter, with ginal engravings from 
Ca- 


Kansas, 


designs by Darley Philadelphia: 


rey and Hart. 


Popular Lectures on Science and Art: 
delivered in the principal cities and towas 
of the United States, by Di nysius Lard- 
Doctor of Civil Law, & New York: 
d McElrath. 1815. Parts 1 and 


SVoO pp ~ 


ner, 


Greeley 


ns of the United States 


rilling tales and sketches by 


Recollecti 
A Ber 
an Ameri 


ies or th 
in Soldier i5mo., pp 


Life of the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, 


LL.D., Member of Congress during 
Washington’s Administration. By S. H 
Morrison Boston Little and Brown 
SvO., pp 924, with | rtrait 
REPU BLICATIONS 
Messrs Wiley & Putnam have in im- 
mediate preparation, to appear in the 


Library of Choice Reading, Professor 
Wilson’s Work (Christopher North), 
The Life, Genius and Character of Burns; 
The Indicator, by Leigh Hunt; Hazlitt’s 
Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth and the 
and the Cross—a 


Crescent npanion to 


Eothen, by Eliot Warburton 

Messrs. Harpers announce, Memoirs of 
Celebrated smen of the 
Commonwealt! By John Forster Ed- 
ited by Rev. J. O. Choules, A.M.; The 
Constitutional History of England, from 
the Accession of Henry Vil Death 
of George II By Henry Hallam; The 
Travels of Marco Polo, with Notes. By 
Hugh Murray [Just ready]; Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, From the new 
improved Edition; Practical Astronomy 
$y Thomas Dick, LL.D A New Ana- 
From the French; The 
Lite of Jol Marten. A Sequel t 


state 
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Mrs She rwood: 
By the author of 


Henry Milner By 
Praise and Principle 
*“Conquest and Self-Conquest,” &c.; 
Self. A Novel. By the Author of 
* Cecil.” [Just ready]; A New Work 
on Insanity. By Dr Galt; The Smug- 


gier By G P R James, Esq An 
Illustrated Edition of the Wandering 
Jew: Mrs. Le ’s Lady’s Country 


ung for Ladies; 


Dalekarlein ; 





c 4 nspirator 
ly]’; The Book 
By Stephens; Illustrated 





Common ver, Embellished with 
ab t 7 fine I ravings; Book of Com- 
mon Prayer Standard Edition revised, 
under the Super l > of Drs. Wain- 


rieties ¢ f 


wright 1 Cox In thirtv vy 


Philade has ist published ! 
American edit f Gray’s I writ- 
ten tr urch-Var ‘ thirty- 
three str 3 engraver wood 
after Englis sts y R » Gi t 
The iwinal signs a = Barret 


Miscellany. 
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Copley Fielding, J. Constable, G. Catter- 
mole, T. Stothard, P. Dewint, W. Boxall, 
S. A. Hart, Thomas Landseer, Frank 
Howard, W. Westall, A. W. Callcott, J 
H. Nixon, A. Cooper, W. Mulready, J. 
W Wright, Landseer, J. J 
Chalon, H. Howard, R. Westall, Thales 
Fielding, C. A. Stanl Ys W. Collins. 


Charl s 


the Creator. By Wil- 
D., Master of Trin ti 

f Moral Phi oso- 

U iiversity of Cambridge. 
Carey x H rt S45 


Indications of 
liam Whewell, D 
College, and Professor « 
phy in the 
Phila lelphia: 


12mo., pp. § 


The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By 
J hn Wilson. B ston saxton & Kelt. 
S45 2mo., pp. 204 


Essays on the Principles of Morality, 
ind n the Private and Political Rights 
and Obligations of Mankind, by Jonataan 
Dym« nd, aut! An Inquiry into the 
Accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity, etc.,” 4th thousand. New 
York: Collins, Brother & Co. 1845 


mo., pp, v 


MISCELLANY. 


A LIBRARY FOR REFERENCE, 





Une of the neces Ss ( } times in 
the city is a é pen 
to the “4 Liz $, and pl iwith tl! 

necessary fa s tor re and writ- 
ing, with a permanent tion of 
b yoks in the diffi ent d iriments The 
two | irgest libraries—tl society Library 
and the Mercant Library—are chiefly 
on the plan of the old circulating l- 
braries There is some slight provisio 
made, mor yvarticularly in the latter, for 
consulting r fi w dictiona es, encyclope- 
dias, &c.: but in both ses this Sg ¢ l- 
tirely inadequate to the wants of the pub- 


| In either rar can you find, at 
iny one tim un unbroken set of perlod- 
icals, valumes which it is desirable fre- 
quent to refer to, and w h it is im- 
possib student to 
é ect iburgh Review 
« it i 

In ssembling 
dail so strangers 





vor} 
I t 


—where information is constantly soug 
by travellers from the interior, on every 
topic of Literature Art, 


which it is impossible for them to obtair 


Science, and 
in their village homes—where the grow- 


VOL. XVI.——NO. LXXXIV. 


ing demands of the city itself are so im- 
should be 
are a few 
f 1 every day. 
y clergyman comes t New York 
to gather donations for the building of a 
new church,and desires at th 


portant—it is time this matter 


alter. Here 


Lich may nappe 


seriously | vo ke d 






same time 
to pick up a few ideas on architecture 

1.7 
model 


small 


and get notion of a proper 
for There is a 
library of such books alone published— 
the very volumes he ought to ec 
Where ts he to findthem? He 
or two at the counter of t 

bookseller, whi *h perhaps refe1 
third—the very 


some 


its construction 


msuit 
sees one 
importing 

nim toa 


He can- 


book he wants 


not find it, and could not purchase it if it 
were to be had. He goes tothe libraries 
finds the collection on Church Ar- 


very meagre 


chitecture 
ind next to nothing on the shelves 
ulating rary, 


on the catalogue, 
As it 


the only book pur- 


Is a C1r¢ 


chased 1s like y to be fa very gene ral 
and popular character, that, f 
( irse, 1s out, If it were in, and the 
book wanted, he would find extremely 
slight inducements to stay and consult it, 
because no institution in the city makes 
provision tor the necessary atte idants 
and conveniences for s objects 


42 
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Again, a mechanic comes to the city with 
a new invention in his head, which may 
lead him to great toil and expense, and 
turn out, after all, an old one. A good 
library of reference would be of some use 
to him. 

The interests of the newspaper press 
alone in the city require such an institu- 
tion, libs rally conducted, with complete 
series of the leading foreign and home 


; 


oraer’r ; 


i collections ol 


de partment ; 


journals, in good 
statistical works in 
the writers on Government, Political 
Economy, &c., &c. The certainty of find- 
ing the right book at any moment is in- 
dispensable to the usefulness of the l- 
brary. 
Anot! 


every 


r important point. Books can 


never be well kept, or in any decent 
order, unless they are guarded on the 
spot. A circulating library book is a 
gre as) id unwhe lesome afiair I he lit- 
tle relish it may get from being handled 
by the fingers of beauty in the boudoir 
is more than con pensated by its odious 


transit back to the library again between 


the fingers of the scullion. It is notori- 
ous, too, that library books, as well as 
others, are not exempt from the perils of 
the nursery, that they come back mutilat- 
ed of the 


i pilates (though 


sometimes, on 


the contrary, enhanced by the gorgeous 
hues of the infantine paint-box), and 
sometimes do not come back at all. 


There is very little motive 1 
the best editions of books for 
ing library. 

There f the institutions in the 
city which can afford to adopt this im- 
provement—the Society Library. Its 
positic n and the character of its members 
demand thechange. The Reading Room 
for the newspapers and periodicals of the 
month is, already, the most valued de- 
partment of the Institution. Could not 
prov ision be made, at least graduall' » lor 
its conversion into a permanent Library 
of Reference, to be conducted on the plan 
of the British Museum—which is simply 
to provide comple te colle ctions ol books 
on different subjects, attendants to furnish 
them, and suitable desks and tables, with 
pens and ink? One of the upper 
rooms of the vuld provide the 
re juisite accommodations. The catalogue 
would be there for consultation, and any 
one wanting a volume would furnish the 
attendant with the name of the volume, 
press mark, &c., and his own signature 
on a slip of paper. The book would be 
preserved, and the signature, in the na- 
ture of a receipt, kept till the volume 
was handed back. The attendants would 
be continually backwards and 
forwards, and no book would be readily 
mutilated ; if it were, the ticket would 
point out the offender 


is one 


building we 


passing 


Miscellany. 
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There can be very little dignity or 
character in the Library till the circulat- 
ing library feature is abolished. It pro- 
motes a demand for the poor novels and 
fugitive light literature of the day—to 
attend to which would engross the whole 
time of the Librarian. The books are 
continually suffering injury and loss, and 
the best books are not pure hased, Be- 
sides, no one will make a donation of 
valuable books to a circulating libr ary, 
an important consideration i 
perity of such an institution. 

The library of the Historical Society 
structed on different principl s—as 
a Library of Reference It 


sulted for its particular branch 


the pros- 


is cv 





is daily cone- 
of learn- 
ing, and receives costly donations month- 


ly We are not aware of any important 
daonati s having been made,of late years, 
to the Society Library. As there is no 
annual report printed, an uniortunate 
omission, We have non ns of exact in- 


formation on the su 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES BY A COSMO- 
POLITAN 
Dr RING t} iast I th seve pape rs 
under t title have apy in the Bos- 
ton Atl d been gene ily copied by 
the newspapers, being ev ywhere well 
received a pleasant and plausible ac- 
count of the literary men in England. 
They are eminently readable from the 
style and the subject matter, the one co- 
lored and flowing, the other including 


those personalities, the interest of which, 


relating to personages who have before 


interested us DY their deeds, is 
almost inexhaustible. writer who 
new about Byron, 
oleridge, will be welcome 
ink sketcher, however. while 
we give him credit for his agreeable qua- 


yreater 
Any 
can tell us a anecdote 
or Scott, or ( 


Our pen an l 


lities, sometimes carries the thing too far 
in his zeal to please. He writes a little 
after the model of Silk Buckingham in 
his lectures, who thought there was no- 
thing which could not be predicated of 
the ignorance of his audience. The Pen 
and Ink Sketcher opened with a very 
agreeable sketch of Sydney Smith, with a 
new anecdote of the Philade Iphia Bonds, 
which he had himself list 
well done. Who could be 
was the question in literary circles. It 
must be Mr. Grattan, the Consul—but 
Mr. Grattan, on being appealed to, had 
not even the papers. It was then 
attributed to Mr. Choules, but there 
were some incidents set forth, of 
which Mr. Choules could have been no 


iedto. It was 
the writer 


seen 


soon 


partaker—or any one else for that matter, 
they were exceedingly apocryphal. 


for 
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‘* A Literary Breakfast at Samuel Rogers” 
was the feather to break the back of the 
giant. It was the most wonderful break- 
fast ever put upon record. The charac- 
ters who met there, and the things they 
did and said, presented a splendid array 
of impossibilities In the first place a 
bank note story was a serious draft on the 
public credulity, which could no more be 
met and accepted than the bank note it- 
self, A bank note for a million sterling 
uncalled in, and good for that amount at 
any moment on presentation, hanging up 
in 1 gilt frame in Rogers’s parlor, and the 
poet, the magician, ready ‘* at a word to 
transform it into a golden shower, and 
render it all powerful for good or evil.” 
Think of that, a poet with five millions of 
dollars over at the bank, to say nothing of 
any incidental small balances. 

In the w ay of the guests assembled too, 
there nothing so numerable 
since the meeting of six kings at a Café 
in Candide. There were together—Crof- 
ton Croker, of the Fairy Legends; Jerdan, 
of the Literary Gazette; Dr. W. Cook 
Taylor, the Irishman in London ; Thomas 


has been 


Miller, the basket maker; Theodore 
Hook, the diner out; W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, of the Newgate Calendar; George 
Cruikshank; Sharon Turner; Leigh 
Hunt; Barry Cornwall; Sergeant Tal- 
fourd ; Thomas Babington Macauley ; Sir 
David Wilkie; Sir Francis Chantrey ; 


honest Allen Cunningham; Samuel War- 
ren, the Diary of a Physician; James 
Smith, of the Rejected Addresses: Martin, 
the painter; Turner: Etty; Maclise; the 
proline James; Coleridge, and—the writ- 
er himself. A pleasant liberty appa- 
rently of the writer to bring this hetero- 
geneous assembly together in the some- 
what narrow apartments of the fastidious 
Rogers. And a peculiarity of the per- 
sonages was that they all looked exactly 
like the familiar prints of them in the 
shop windows, Leigh Hunt and Cruik- 
shank particularly, and that they were 
very confidential, making exactly the 
same communications with regard to them- 
selves which have latterly appeared in 
print in various English publications. 
Mr. James, in the course “ of a brief con- 
versation,” the sketcher, that 


informed 


NEW YORK HIS’ 


Aw adjourned meeting of the N. Y. 
Historical Society was held at its rooms 
in the N. Y. University, on the 13th day 
of May, 1845. 
Present,—Hon. Luther 
Vice-President, in tl 


Bradish, lst 


ie chair 
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‘* he frequently dictated two novels at once 
to two amanuenses”—a fact, which, a few 
months ago, transpired to the readers of 
Horne’s Spirit of the Age. The gossip 
on Theodore Hook may be found in a 
late number of the Quarterly Review, and 
the particulars of Mr. Rogers’s publication 
of his Poems in the Pictorial Times.— 
We doubt whether the writer has as au- 
thentic confirmation of his subsequent 
story of Brougham’s writing the article 
which killed Keats in the Quarterly—a 
mistake probably for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and the review of Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness which, it is said, Brougham did 
write. The anecdote of Robert Hall’s 
marriage has an odd appearance. ‘* His 
marriage was a singular One day 
while alighting at a friend’s door, for the 
purpose of dining with him, he was joked 
on his bachelorhood. He said nothing, 
but while at table, was observed to take 
particular notice of the servant girl who 
came in to replenish the fire After din- 
ner, he went into the garden, sent for the 
young woman, and asked her to marry 
him. In her astonishment she ran away 
and said she believed Mr. Hall had gone 
mad again (he had been once deranged). 
Her master, like herself, was surprised, 
and on his speaking with Mr. Hall on the 
subject, the latter declare d his intention 
of marrying the girl, who, he said, had 
taken his fancy, by the manner in which 
she putthecoalson. They were married 
and lived happily together The story 
of Robert Hall lighting his pipe, after 
preaching, at the pulpit lamps, reminds 
us of the old story related we believe in 
the Doctor—of the sexton out of tobacco 
who smoked the bell ropes—good argu- 


one, 


ments both of them for the sanctity of 
smokers. 
Altogether, these are very agreeable 


sketches of what a man, an Asmodeus, a 
sottle Imp, or some other ubiquity, might 
and heard—and put in the 
mouth of a diner out of a long memory at 
a dinner party in a novel, would be just 
the thing. With this understanding, and 
the least grain in the world of hesitancy 
of belief, they are excellent summer read- 
ing—when the imagination, like the at- 
mosphere, is readily expanded. 


have seen 


rORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Domestic Corresponding Secretary 
read the following communications, re- 
ceived since the last me 

1. From J. J. Abert, Esq., acknowledg- 
ing his election as a Corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society. 


ting :-— 
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2. From H. R. Schoolcraft, explanatory 
of the price of earthen pottery present- 
ed by him at the last meeting. Also, 

3. Communications relating to the Re- 
port of the Committee on a national name, 
from Eben Clapp, Jr., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Dorchester Antiquarian 
and Historical Society, W. B. Hodgson, 
Hon. Joseph Storey, and Hon. Henry 
Clay. 

The Librarian then reported the dona- 
tions received since the meeting of the 
Society held on the first Tuesday of 
April ; among which was a collection of 
Maps presented by Mr. Depeyster on 
half of Richard Varick De Witt—in con- 
nection with which Mr. Depeyster, after 
remarks, offered the 
which was unani- 


be- 


a few explanatory 
following resolution, 
mously adopted :— 

** Resolved, That the th if the 
Society be returned to Richard Varick 
De Witt, Esq., for the valuable Maps pre- 
y him lection made 
DY his father, the late 
who, at F 
veyor-General of this Stat 
the Revolutionary War, * Geographer to 
the Army.’ ” 

The following resolution, 
P. G. Stuyvesant, Esg., 
adopted :— 

** Resolved, That the Librarian fi 
with cause the Maps now presented to 
the S ciety by Richard Varick De Witt, 
Esq., to be bound up in an atlas and de- 
nominated the *‘ De Witt Atlas.’ ”’ 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee rep« rted favorably upon the nom- 
inations referred to them at the last 
meeting, whereupon the following 
tlemen were declared duly 

As Corresponding Members: Mason 
a Cogswell, M. D : Albany : Rev. Asahel 
Davis, Batavia, G: County, N. Y.; 
Rev. D. McLean, Freehold, New Jersey, 
and Prof. Renwick, of Hamilton, N. ¥ 

As Residents: Wm. Bailey, W. W 
Gilbert, Richard B. Kimball, George M 
Root, and George W. Betts. 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, the Re- 
port of the Executive Committee on the 
Monthly Bulletin was re-committed to 
the Executive Committee 

The report of the c 
national name be ing the 
the evening and next in order of 


from the col i 
Simeon De Witt, 


leath, was Sur- 


sented by 


the time of his 


, and, during 


offered by 
was likewise 


rth- 


Cue} 


} 
electe d — 


nesee 


ymmittee on a 
| order for 


spe Clal 


yusiness, 


t 


the first resolution was read by the Chair 
and submitted to the Society for disposi- 
tion, 

D. D. Field, Esq., addressed the Socie- 


ty in favor of the resolution, and was fol- 
lowed by 

Wm. B. Lawrence, Esq., who moved 
to strike out all after the word ‘ Resolv- 
in the resolution before the Society 
? 


d to insert the following :— 


ed’”’ in 
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“ Resolved, That the name of the Uni- 
ted States of America, identified with 
the memory of the great and good men, 
who, in the cabinet and the field, accom- 
plished the glorious achievement of our 
national independence, and which is al- 
ready consecrated by the history of more 
than two-thirds of a century, during 
which period the people of this Union 
attained to a rank second to none 
among the nations of the world, is re- 
garded by this Society, in common with 
their fell large, a heritage 
which they are transmit to 
their remotest endants. 

** Resol That the U States 
of America Is a name pec uliarly adapted 
to our co try. from the nature of our 
political organization ; and, that in the 
ition of the federative re p- 
hich leaves to the 
the powers of self- 
' matters and 
il Gov- 


have 


w-citizens at 
b yund to 
des 


nited 


happy combi 


resentative svstem, 
people of every St 

vernment for local 
nof the Feder 
intercourse, we have 


may ere 


limits the operat 
ernment to f reign 
the means of extension, 
long make the political den 
America Cco-es 


geographical appellati ie northern 


which 
mination ol 
with the 


division of our 


** Resolved, That the rms * America’ 


and * Americans’ a mnly applicable in 
States 


’ i 


a national sens ed 
and that 1 inexpedient to 


Suggest any 


. 


name to denomuinate 


- citizens, and that all 
ding the peo} le and 
j ‘tions of the other 


with those of 


our territory 
difficulty in 
the physical 
port ns of the continent 
our country may be obviated by giving to 
them their disti i 


The Society was 


tinctive appe llations. 

, addressed, upon this 
motion, by Philip Hone, Esq., Prof. Ma- 
Jenedict, Esq., C. F. Hoff- 
John Duer, Esq., 
Talmadge 


moved 


son, E. C 
J. W. Chancey, 
Judge Jones and Gen 

Prof. McVickar then that the 
report and resolutions lie upon the table 
until the first meeting in Autumn. The 
motion was supported by Hon. B. F. But- 


man, 


icT, and, 

After some 
peyster and the Rev. 
decided by the 


Mr 


nn, Was Lost 

remarks by Mr. De- 
Dr. Matthews, it 
Chair that 
iwrence Was 


on di 


was the 


motion of divisible, 
cone 
Society arose on the 
the resolution of 
word Resolved. 
It was carried in the affirmative 

The motion to insert Mr. Lawrence’s 
resolutions, being then put by the Chair, 


an st question for the 
rit out ail 


mmittee after the 


was decided in the negative. 
The question next arising on the dis- 
the second, third and fourth 


position of 
they were unanimously re- 


resolutions, 





